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By Anthony Bevins 

ftjfttical Editor 


A 20, OOO-STRONG army of 
f “Bug Busters” is to be trained 
toiackletbe threat posed by the 
mill e nnium computer date- 
ciange crisis, Tlmy BlairwiD an- 
nounce today. 

’ ■ In an article for the Inde- 
pendent, he says the “technical 
timebomb" poses a "serious 
threat to our economic perfor- 
mance'’ and the possibility of 
“major disruption to essential 
services soph as benefit pay- 
ments or even emergency ser- 
, vices such as hospitalsr the fire 
' service and die police". 

.. The Government will offer 
grants to train young people, die 
Wder unemployed or retired 
.people to help companies deal 
jwith the bug. Mr Blair says it wfll 
^cip them launch careers in in- 
Jbnnation technology. 

The Prime Minister, who has 
fotited tfa» millennium hng as an 
item for discussion by the com- 
adg meeting of the G8 countries 
In Birmingham, is to attend a 
gjbnferenoe on the problem in 
(London this morning. Com- 


puters are threatened by the 
because millions of programs 
have been created on the basis 
of a two-digit year, like 98. 
When they tnm to zero, zero at 
the end of nest year, many will 
be unable to distinguish be- 
tween the year 2000 and 1990. 
The full consequences of that 
confosion, and the chain-fink re- 
action of computer crashes can- 
not be known until the 
millennium, itselfyear. 

Mr Blair says in today's In- 
dependent that although the 
Government is leading the way 
in raising awareness, only 37 out 
of 128 countries borrowing • 
from die World Bank said they., 
were aware of tbepnofafeip and - 
otby six had set up awareness- 
raising campaign organisations 
like Britain’s Action 2000. 

. But, while awareness of the 
problem was complete in the 
UK, a quarter of companies had 
not started taking action. 

“So there has been progress, . 
but not enough." Mr Blair says 
£70m set aside in this month’s 
budget will be used to help small 
and medium companies to de- 
velop information-tedmology 
skills to assess and fix systems 
which would be hit by the mil- 
lennium bug. 


“We will offer a £^300 time- 
limited grant for people to train 
in how to look for and solve the 
year 2000 problem," he says. 

“If we get the response from 
business we are looking for, 
there wzS be an army of 20,000 
‘bug busters’ fully trained be- 
tween now and next April." 

Mr Blair, who estimates the 
cost of dealing with the prob- 
lem across the public sector 
stands at £3bn, also announces 
that be is increasing the budget 
far Action 2000 from £lm to 
£17m and putting £10m into a 
new World Bank Trust Fund to 
provide experts on training jo 
.developing countries in- the 
hope that father European and 
developed countries win foBqw 
the lead. 

Mr Blair ays in today’s In- 
dependent that John Prescott, 
deputy Prime Minister, and Sir 
Jeremy Beecham, chairman of 
the Local Government Associ- 
ation, are writing to every local 
authority leader and chief ex- 
ecutive “asking them to set up 
their own task forces to raise 
awareness in their local areas 
and to co-ordinate action be- 
tween the private and public 
sector locally". 

Tony Blair writes, page 17 
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Police probe Hall’s £200m deal 


Exclusive 


By b^n BtffrcJl 

and Tfm-taauxMv ' — 

A PROPOSED £200m properly 
development involving a com- 
pany controlled by Douglas 
Hall, the former Newcastle 
United vice -chairman, is being 
probed by police involved in one 
of the largest ever investigations 
• into alleged local government 
corruption. 

Hand Squad detectives h^gp 
spoken to former and serving 
caundBare in Doncaster in con- 
nection with an ambitious plan 
to build a championship golf 
course, leisure, hotel and busi- 


ness complex and 1,100 homes 
on prime agricultural and green 
belt land. 

The Independent has learned 
’ feat l!?i: Rossington H&B project 
is dire of at least six develop- 
ments being examined by de- 
tectives investigating the 
so-called Donnygate scandal, 
which has led to the suspension 
of the district Labour party. 

An l ^strong police team ex- 
pect to spend two years on t 
their inquiry - Operation * 
Daman — the Roman n«mp. fox 
Doncaster. 

The Rossington Hall devel- 
opment stemmed from New- 
castle tycoon Sir John Hall’s 
dream of turning a part of the 
Yorkshire countryside into a 


version of Wynyard Hall - his 
family’s estate in Cleveland. 
IBs son Douglas is chairman of 
Rossington Hall Investments, 
the company behind thrptojecL' 

Douglas Hall last week re- 
signed as vice-chairman of New- 
castle United football dob after 
mocking the dub’s supporters 
and the women of Newcastle in 
comments made to an under- 
cover newspaper reporter. 

The Rossington Hall project, 
which was backed by the Pro- 
fessional Golfers Association 
European four, was expected to 
create 14, 000 jobs and was sup- 
ported by DoaastercouncilkJis. 

But the scheme ran into op- 
position from the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 


and the councfl’s own planners. 

Douglas Hall’s company, 
Cameron Hall Developments, 
which has a majority share- 
holding in the company be- 
hind the Rossington Hall 
project said it had no comment 
on the police inquiry except to 
say that it was a “well-estab- 
lished and highly-respected de- 
velopment company". 

The investigation into Don- 
caster began last April after se- 
rious concerns about the 
financial management of the lo- 
cal authority were highlighted 
by the District Auditor. In 1993 
council officials revealed that 
they were being bullied by coun- 
cillors over planning matters. 

Detectives are investigating 


expenses irregularities, ques- 
tionable awards of contracts and 
controversial planning matters. 
One councillor, two contractors 
and one council official-have 
been arrested in connection 
with the inquiry. Five senior 
councillors have been sus- 
pended fay the Labour party. 

Last night Detective Chief 
Supt Mick Burdis. of South 
Yorkshire CED, who is heading 
the inquiry, said* “The rules of 
local government are well set 
down and very strict. In Don- 
caster there is a lot of evidence 
that these roles have not been 
applied and they have been 
abused by coundQofS and senior 
officials. That is very serious." 

Sir John’s dream, page 4 


^Clip Murdoch’s wings, senior Mrs tell Blair 


. By Colin Brown 

Chief Witical Correspondent 

•RESSURE is growing on 
buy Blair from senior Labour 
IPs to back new laws on press 
eedom to limit the power of 
npert Murdoch over the 
ritish media. 

Clipping Mr Murdoch’s 
ings would be one way of an- 
gering the chums that Mr Blair 
“cosying up" to Mr Murdoch, 
(here are quite a few MPswho 
re deeply concerned about 
lurdochand want to stop him. 
here is a considerable feeling 


Sport section 


that we want to do something 
about Murdoch,” said Clive 
Soley, chairman of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Patty. 

Action to preserve a diverse 
press to challenge Mr Mur- 
doch’s influence could also be 
used to head off the threat of 
a Labour backbench revolt on 
the Competition Bill, over a 
clause to outlaw predatory pric- 
ing by the Times. 

The Government has de- 
layed the second reading of the 
Competition Bill until after 
Easter, but the controversy over 
Mr Murdoch’s access to Mr 


Blair continued to embarrass the 
Government after a weekend 
disclosure that a Labour official 
in charge of high value fundrais- 
ing, Amanda Delew, had writ- 
ten a memorandum last May 
saying big business donors 
would want access to Mr Blair 
and Jonathan PcrweD, the No 10 
Chief of Staff. 

Senior Labour sources last 
night said that the reports of a 
revolt on the Competition Bill 
by 50 Labour MPs were “over 
the top -it wfll be a handful" 
But there is a growing call 
among party backbench leaders 


for action. The MPS were 
alarmed at the apparent edito- 
rial interference by Mr Murdoch 
over the decision by Harper- 
Collins, another Murdoch pub- 
fishing house, to cancel the 
book by Chris Patten, the for- 
mer Governor of Hong Kong, 
allegedly because it clashed 
with Mr Murdoch’s business 
plans in China. 

Hun DaJyell has already 
warned the whips he cannot 
support the Government, when 
it arics MPs to overturn a defeat 
in the Lords on an amendment 
to the Competition Bill to 


outlaw predatory pricing. Mr 
Murdoch's senior executives 
have been mounting a counter- 
offensive at the Commons to re- 
assure Labour Mft, 

Peter Stothard, the editor of 
the Times, had a meeting last 
week with David Winnick and 
Robin Corbett, after they had 
criticised Mr Murdoch’s influ- 
ence in the Commons. 

The Chief Executive of News 
International, which owns the 
Tones, has called for a meeting 
this week with Mr Soley. But in 
spite of the assurances from Mr 
Murdoch's men. Labour MPs 



Naked in a cage for 5 
years for knife attack 


THE return of Paul Gas- 
coigne (above) to English 
tSub football was for from 
cheerful He was booked for 
hi new dub as Middles- 
brough lost the Coca-Cola 
-Cup final 2-0 to Chelsea. In 
Brazil Mika Hakkincn and 
David Cbulthard ran up a 
second grand prix one- two 
for McLaren. In Fort Laud- 
erdale, Florida, Silk Cut 
finished first in the sixth leg 
-of the Whitbread Round 
the World Race. 


By Marcus Tanner - 

HIS CRIME was to attack a po- 
liceman with a knife 10 years 
ago in China’s southern 
province of Guangdong. His 
punishment has been to be 
kept naked in. a cage for five 
years, hobbled tty shackles 
round' bis legs. The case was 
never brought to trial because 
he was deemed mentally ill 

The Chinese reporters who 
discovered Deng Q3u be 
quickly gobbled the food they 
passed through the bars, mut- 
tering that he hadn’t been fed' 
for two days, or perhaps three. 

Even in country with as er- 
ratic a human rights record as 


China’s, the revelation that the 
authorities in the countryside 
still rety on the same land eff sav- 
age methods towards the men- 
tally unbalanced that were used 
by their ancestors in feudal 
times has come as a shock. 

The newspaper that broke 
the story, the Ybngcheng Evening 
News, published two pho- 
tographs of Deng and daringly 
remarked that “some" local 
police regarded his detea non as 
inhumane. ‘There is no s%p the 

authorities are going to handle 
this care appropriately," it not- 
ed. “How much lougwin Deng 
Q£hi live’ in a cage?" 

The answer is _ no one re- 
alty knows. For Deng Qfiu's 
nightmarish sojourn is not the 


result of some bureaucratic 
bungle. The tiny prison, con- 
structed of steel bars and con- 
crete pipes, was first set up 
beside a sewage ditch outside a 
village police station. Later, 
the newspaper said, the police 
had it towed to a courtyard be- 
longing to Deng’s family, where 
it now stands underneath, a ba- 
nanatree. 

Asked by reporters why he 
was in a cage, the man answered; 
They don't allow me to talk." 
A police spokesman contacted 
by the newspaper said: “‘Maybe 
they locked him away to stop 
him hitting people.” 

China’s authorities have 
made much of recent alleged 
improvements to their' judicial 



The newspaper front page 
story of Deng Qilu 

system, and of a growing com- 
mitment to the rule of law. And 
in one sense, the mere fact the 
care of Deng Qihi was published 
at all is a good sign, another in- 
dication that the country's once 
slavish press is beginning to in- 
vestigate and expose sodal ills. 
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are keen to see some action. Mr 
Soley said be did not believe the 
amendment by Lord McNally, 
the Liberal Democrat peer, 
outlawing predatory pricing, 
would work, and Mr Murdoch 
would circumvent existing laws. 
“I would tike to see media leg- 
islation,” he said. “Clause one 
would be on a free press and 
everything else would be set out 
-privacy, harassment, and me- 
dia ownership. This is not just 
a can of beans we are talking 
about” 

Fund-raiser at centre 
of row, page 8 


Israel to stay in 
Lebanon 

“Despite all the honeyed 
words- Israel is not going to 
withdraw a single soldier from 
its occupation zone 60 miles 
south of Beirut” 

Robert Rsk, Page II 
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■Can 1 lose 
weight by sleeping? 
Dr Phil Hammond 
on the questions 
doctors can never 
ignore 


■Top secret apple 
- why Wall Street 
is so excited about 
the computer 
firm’s latest project 


■ Poacher turned 
gamekeeper - 
Mike Tyson 
returns to the ring, 
as a referee 



Santer gives backing to drugs debate 


By Katherine Butter 

m Brussels 


A WAR OF words over drugs 
policy between the European 
Union and the United Nations 
erupted yesterday after the pres- 
ident of the European Cota- 
mission backed the right of one 
of its top officials to support de- 
crimina lisa lion of all drugs. 

Jacques Saoter rejected a 
UN allegation that commis- 
sioner Emma Bonino who 


openly supports the end of pro- 
hibition had been conducting “a 
misinformation campaign". Ms 
Bonino has already allied her- 
self to the Independent On Sun- 
day's campaign to decriminalise 
cannabis. 

In a strongly worded letter 
to UN secretary-general Kofi 
Annan, Mr Santer expressed 
“solidarity*' with Ms Bonino 
and signalled that he hims elf 
favour?, a “debate" on a num- 
ber of fundamental questions 


relating to drugs policy. There 
was “nothing disturbing" he 
said in calling for a “reflection” 
on current drugs policy. 

The Brussels executive is to 
have its first policy debate on 
drugs policy in mid-April and in 
this context Mr Santee's call for 
a review is highly si gnificant , say 
insiders. Sources said that Mr 
Santer was anxious to have a 
frank debate about the direction 
of EU polity amid concern 
that efforts up to now focused 


for example on giving aid to 
communities in Latin America 
have foiled. 

Mr Saunter's call for a reori- 
entation of polity also comes in 
the context of the ElPs decision 
to open membership Proba- 
tions with Poland where most 
synthetic drugs used in the EU 
are. ncrw manufactured. “For 
years now. European govern- 

ments have issued statements on 
the scourge of drugs but beyond 
that nobody,- neither commis- 


sioners nor ministers actually 
knows what we are doing. Peo- 
ple are afraid of holding a de- 
bate at political level" one 
senior official admitted. 

The commission president's 
intervention came in response 
to an attack on Ms Bonino by 
the UN director-general for 
drug control and come pre- 
vention. Pino Arlacchi had ac- 
cused Mis Bonmo of abusing her 
position as EU bum an rights 
commissioner to promote a lib- 


eralisation agenda which inns 
counter to official EU polity. 
Her behaviour was ‘incompat- 
ible with the role and functions 
of a top official of the European 
Commission", he said. 

‘ Mr Arlacchi also com- 
plained about Ms Bonino’s “un- 
acceptable tone and derpgatoiy 

language” and said her main ob- 
jective appeared to be to 
“ridicule the efforts undertak- 
en by die international com- 
munity”. She continued to 


‘overtook and omit the feet that 

psychoactive drugs are danger- 
ous to users and to society . 

In his reply, Mr Samcr de- 
fended Ms Bonino’s right to 
raise questions about future 
policy on drugs. In her article, 
published by the Spanish daily 
El pais, Ms Bonino wrote: “The 
war on drugs is lost” . EU offi- 
dabsaid Mi Santer was not nec- 
essarily associating himself with 
this opinion but agreed that de- 
bate on the subject was overdue. 



Cannabis campaign 
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Recycled paper made up 
41.4% of the raw material for 
UK newspapen in the 
first half of 1997. 


THE Government’s “drug 
tsar” Keith HellaweU 
yesterday insisted that 
cannabis should remain 
illegal and branded 
campaigns for its legalisation 
“a red herring.” 

Speaking alter 11,000 
people marched through 
London for the Independent 
on Sunday's campaign to 
decriminalise cannabis, Mr 
HeUawell said die health and 
soda! effects of cannabis 
consumption ruled oat 
liberalisation of Britain's 
drug laws. “Many people who 
are against it (cannabis law] 
sometimes feel, well, because 
there seems to be this weight 
of argument, or weight of 
numbers as I would put it, it 
most be all right - and of 
course it Is not ail right and 
it doesn't help,” he said. 

Mr Hell swell dismissed 


the Independent on Sunday's 
campaign as “a hindrance.” 
“Campaigns tend to give one 
side of the stray and of course 
they appear often to have 
weight of numbers because it 
is only people who are 
interested in doing what the 
campaign is poshing that 
respond to it But what we get 
on the ground from workers, 
from addicts and from 
parents and lots of people 
who are saying *we don't want 
it legalised,' - so I think It 
(the campaign) is less than 
helpful frankly.” 

He said smoking cannabis 
had harmfnl side-effects. “We 
do not yet know bow many 
people barve driving abilities 
affected, what examination 
results are affected, how 
industry is affected by 
cannabis, therefore from my 
own point of view there is a 
risk factor which is as yet to 
be quantified.” 
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Peaceful protest: Thousands of demo ns t ra tors gather in Trafalgar Square after the cannabis march from Hyde Park 


Photograph: Brian Harris 
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Football violence may hit Cup hopes 


By Khn Sengupta 


WITH THE World Cup just 
months away, English soccers 
attempts, to cleanse itself of a 
reputation for violence suffered 
a grim setback at the weekend 
with the killing of a supporter, 
and a series of ugly, distur- 
bances around the country. . 

The football authorities are 


concerned that a relapse to 
days of regular terrace hooli- 
ganism wifi badly damage at- 
tempts to host the 2006 World 
Cup. Sports minister Tbny 
Banks returned from South 
Africa yesterday where, it is be- 
lieved, he had been lobbying to 
geUhftcpmpefrtfon. a 
„• And ih a separate develop- 
ment, the Government's inde- 


pendent Football Task Force is 
due to recommend that players 
and managers should face the 
sack for racism, and racist abuse 
by supporters should be made 
a criminal offence. 

Yesterday in Kent, detectives 
were yesterday questioning 
three men oyer the death of a 
24-year-old . Fulham fen 
Matthew Fox in dashes outside 


the ground of Gillin gham foot- 
ball dub. Mr Fox died from 
head injuries, a Fast mortem ex- 
amination revealed. 

There was trouble at other 
grounds. Fans charged on to the 
field twice at Barnsley after 
three of the team's players were 
sent off during a home game 
with liverpooL Three fans tried 
to assault the referee, Gary 


Willard, but were prevented 
by Barnsley player Jan Aage 
Fjortoft. 

The referee at Everton’s 
home match with Aston Villa at 
Goodison Park, Neale Barry, was 
the target of attack by an irate 
fen. But the man was intercept- 
ed by police and stewards before 
he could reach Mr Barry.. . 

Sport, The Tabloid 


Clarification 


RICHARD KAY and th e Dai- 
ly Mad have told us that our 
front-page story of 23 March 
was wrong to suggest that Mr 
Kay, & Daily Mail journalist, is 
receiving a £50,000 advance for 
a new biography of the 
Princess of Stales. 

The book is the Daily Maps 
12-part tribute to the Princess 
written by Mr Kiay and his col- 


league, Geoffrey Levy. It will 
contain no new material by Mr 
Kay. 

The Daily Mai! also says, 
contrary to our report, there 
is no dispute between them 
and the publisher, Boxtree, nor 
with Mr Levy. We are happy 
to set the record straight and 
apologise for having given the 
wrong impression. . 
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HOW many times have you 
come back from holiday 
somewhere allegedly hot and 
sunny, only to be told on 
your return that while you 
shivered under rainy Mediter- 
ranean skies, bade home it was 
dawn-to-dusk sunshine and 
freak temperatures? 

It is no use blaming the 
Law of Sod; very often, bad 
weather in one part of Europe 
is caused by the very same me- 
teorological feature that is 
providing good weather in 
another. For example, a sum- 
mer heatwave is usually as- 
sociated with a large area of 
high pressure over Britain or 
France, bringing fight souther- 
ly winds, and warm, dear and 
stable conditions. The sam e 
anti-cyclone will bring cold air 
to much of eastern Europe, 


Greece and even Egypt. 
“Freak’ weather often sees 
places which are normally 
the wannest suffering the 
lowest temperatures, and vice 
versa. Thus in January 1987, 
south-east England froze as 
continental air swept west 
from the chill plains of 
Siberia. Meanwhile, north- 
east Scotland basked in un- 
seasonably mfld temperatures 
and clear unbroken sunshine. 

Very hot, and very cold 
weather is usually associated 
with winds from the south and 
east In a summer heatwave, 
therefore, the best place to be 
is often ou the west coast - 
normally the coolest part of 
the country at this time of 
year. Sometimes the normal 
pattern of a cool north and 
mild south is accentuated by 
unu s ual weather: In the sum- 
mer of 1976, southern Britain 
erqoyed temperatures regu- 
lar^ hitting 30C whfle the He- 
brides suffered ooe of their 
most miserable summers on 
record, as low-pressure sys- 
tems tracking east from Ice- 
land stagnated over the 
Western Isles, unable to make 
their way past the heavy bulk 
of high pressure to the south. 
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Potter was 


no sex 


says objc 
of desire 


By Kim Sengupta 

DENNIS POTTER, who en- 
joyed stirring up controversy 
with bis television dramas, con- 
tinues to cause ructions among 
the literati after his death with 
allegations about his sexually 
predatory behaviour towards 
women writers. 

The novelist Caroline See- 
bohm is reported to have 
claimed that the playwright 
wanted to establish a ‘"three- 
some “ with him and bis wife, 
and she was forced to go to 
America to get away horn his 
"Terrifying pestering”. 

But Margaret Forster, an- 
other writer who became the ob- 
ject of Mr Pinter’s endearments, 
believes he was basically a fan- 
tasist and his behaviour may 
have been misunderstood. 

The sexuality of the author 
of The Singing Detective and Pen- 
nies From Heaven is expected to 
be examined in detail in an of- 
ficial biography by Humphrey 
Carpenter due out in Septem- 
ber. It will reveal that Mr Pot- 
ter was strongly attracted to 
Gina Bellman, whom be cast in 
Blackeyes , and also include 
claims about his relationship 
with his agent Judy Daish, al- 
though Ms Daish denies there 
was ever an affair. 

Ms Seebohm, who wrote 
The Last Romantics, a 1987 nov- 
el about Oxford undergradu- 
ates, is reported in a Sunday 
newspaper as saying she was re- 
lentlessly pursued by -Mr -Plot- 
ter in the mid 1960s. The 
playwright, who had married his 
childhood sweetheart Mar- 
garet, became so demanding 
that she fled to the US to be fol- 
lowed by a stream of passion- 
ate letters. 

Mr Potter began-to suffer 
from. a. crippling arthritic disr. 


ease, and said Ms Seebohm was 
curing him in “some kind of re- 
ligious way”. She, however, felt 
it was “emotional blackmail", 
she was being “psychologically 
damaged” and needed to get 
away, the report daims. 

Margaret Borstcr, the author 
of the novel Georgy Cid and the 
biographer of Daphne Du Man- 
ner, also received a long letter 
from Pinter in 1977 in whiitii he 
talked aboor how he had been 
besotted with her since ap- 
pearing together in The Cau- 
casian Chalk Codeia Oxford in 
the 1960s. The letter had the 
drawing of a heart next to her 
name. He wrote "The past isnot 
just a foreign country, it’s an en- 
chanted land”. 

But Ms Fbrster, who is mar- 
ried to the writer Hunter 
Davies, told The Independent 
yesterday: “I think it would be 
a misunderstanding to thinir 
this wasa love letter. Don't for- 
get Dennis Potter was a writer, 
and writers and artists do some- 
times send letters and use 
phrases which other people 
wouldn't. There was. the draw- 
ing of the heart, but one 
shouldn’t read everything into 
it May be he was just being sar- 
castic when he talked about my 
looks. 

“I don’t think Dennis Potter 
was this great philanderer he is 
being made out to be, and his 
plays reflected his personal life. 
I think he was actually a fanta- 
sist and the whole thing got 
blown out of all proportions.” 

“I don’t recall him being 
much of a philanderer at Ox- 
fbrd, he certainly did not try any- 
thing with me. His fiancee, 
Margaret, was with him almost 
all the time and I spent more 
time talking to her than him, 
Dennis seemed more interest- 
ed in politics, than sex.” 



Kindred spirits!: Meg Ryan plans to write and star in a new blopic of tortured poet Sytvia Plath 
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LADLE ON THE SYRUP 
On motherhood: “I spend 
so much time changing . 
nappies and I love it. 

Or*. Dennis Quakh “ftfc ■ ■ 

: easy to be in a. marriage - 
with someone who does 
what you doif yoa re- - 
spect him, and Dennis, b 
. an .amazirig actor/* • 
Quakf-on Ryam “She’s vi- 
brant and positive/* • 



Plath: Ryanls target 


in s gay men ignore 
on safe sex 


By jay Herrick 

GAYS in one of Britain’s main 
hot spots for HIV-transmission 
are still practising widespread 
unsafe sex, according to the 
: largest survey conducted of the 
homosexual community. 

\ JYqject Zone, a survey of the 

sexual lifestyle of gay men 
Comes at a time when 
Brighton’s HIV infection rate 
has increased at 12 tunes the na- 
- tkraal average. 

Gay activists claim that anti- 
HIV spending has often not 
■ beear.deaity targeted at gay 

• men, decile the fact that most 
infections involve them. In 
Brighton, the figure is 90 per 

:. cent 

Zotro researchers, whoseie-; 
port was largely funded by the 
local gay business community, 
collated evidence from 1,200 gay 
and b isexual men in the town, 

. producing unequivocal w 
- deuce that widespread know!- 
edge of safe sex practices was 
,.i*iot matched by actual sexual 
. /habits. An estimated one in 
V^fhree sexual acts was unsafe. 

• 2t 7 A, quarter of gay men sor- 

- , 


veyed did not know or ask 
about the HIV status of their 
sexual partners; at least three- 
quarters, including a signifi- 
cant slice of these in long lean 
relationships, indulged in casual 
sex with “trade”; many thought 
HTV infection levels were sta- 
tic or even falling; the use of 
Aids helplines was minimal: 
and men tended to avoid us- 
ing clinics for sexually trans- 


The only HTV prevention 
measure that received a quali- 
. fied thumbs-up was the health 
authority' 8 annual distribution 
of tens of thousands of con- 
doms. “TheyVe been doing it 
the same way for 10 years and 
it’s now dear it isn’t working,” 
said Mr Ledward. “So some- 
thing new has to be tried; They 
should work with gay commu- 
nity groups to pot HTV back on 


‘We’re paying the price for everybody 
thinking it was sussed here. Gay men 
do not associate themselves with HIV* 


mitted diseases (STDs). 

: ..James Ledward, a Project 
Zorro organiser, described Zor- 
ro’s key findings as “deeply 
disturbing.* 

■ "What the research shows 
very strongly is thatgaymea do 
rot associate themselves with 
HTV. "W£re paying the price for 


down bete/to it isn’t” 


the agenda to make gay men 
start taking responsibility for 
their health.” 

Gay pressure groups in oth- 
er parts of Britain have felt 

equally excluded and bitter 
about cross-funding ofHTV pre- 
vention cash into non-gay cate^ 
gories. In Bristol, nearly £lm 
from the HIV prevention bud- 
get was spem on drug subculture 


problems and less than £80,000 
was targeted on gay men, who 
accounted for 60 per cent of all 
HIV cases. In the north west 
London boroughs of Brent and 
Harrow, the lion’s share of pre- 
vention is directed to ethnic is- 
sues despite the fact that the 
majority of HIV infections in- 
volve gay or bisexual men. 

East Sussex Health Author- 
ity spent £S.7m on HTV and 
Aids prevention and care last 
year, and will spend £7.4m in 
1998-99. With increasingly large 
tranches used for important 
drug treatments, spending on 
prevention has remained static 
at £Llm. Of that, about 
£750,000 is supposedly 
ringfenced for gay men, bisex- 
uals and injecting drug users. 

Today. Mr Ledward and the 
Project Zorro committee will , 
ask East Sussex Health Au- 
thority to appoint a gay HTV 
prevention co-ordinator, direct j 
about £50,000 into prevention ! 
activities and establish a specif- 
ically gay STD clinic. The heahh 
authority said it did not wish to 
comment in advance of the 
publication of the report. 
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Camelot rapped over number blunder 


Sweet Meg 
gets serious 
with agony of 
Sylvia Plath 

Saccharine Hollywood star battles 
against image to play tortured poet 


MEG RYAN made the Holly- 
wood big league by playing 
quirky, neurotic women in ro- 
mantic comedies. Now, it 
seems, she is fed up with her 
wholesome image. Her next 
project is to produce and star in 
a film about Sylvia Plath. the 
poet and feminist icon. 

Apart, perhaps, from Goldie 
Hawn, it is difficult to conceive 
of an unlikelier actress' to play 
the tortured Plath. who com- 
mitted suicide in 1963 while 
married to Ted Hughes, now 
poet laureate. 

But according to industry 
gossip, the star of When Hairy 
Met SaUy and Sleepless in Seat- 
tle is fixated by Plath and has or- 
dered numerous copies of 
Birthday Letters, the recently- 
published volume of poems in 
which Hughes finally gives his 
perspective on their turbulent 
marriage. 

Ryan’s commitment to the 
venture represents not only a 
professional volte-face. It also 
confirms suspicions that her 
carefully cultivated off-screcn 
persona -cutesy, vulnerable, un- 
sophisticated - is just a facade 
and that she is, in reality, a tough 
businesswoman. For one thing , 
she is aware that Hughes jeal- 
ously defends Plath’s memory 
and that, as executor of her lit- 
erary estate, he has taken robust 
action against such works as 
unauthorised biographies. She 
has, reportedly, assembled le- 
gions of lawyers to fend off any 
attempts to block the film. 

Ryan, 36, is now far more 
than just a bankable actress. 
Through her own production 
company, Prufrock Pictures, 
which she set up in 1992, die has 
become a Hollywood power- 
broker. She is writing the script 


IN THE 
NEWS 


MEG RYAN 


for the Plath movie herself. 
"What Ryan wants; she gets," 
said one industry insider. 

A friend of Hughes said 
yesterday: "1 can’t imagine that 
be will be overjoyed by the 
prospect of this latest film.’’ 

For all that she gushes in in- 
terviews -about her wonderful 
husband, film star Dennis 
Quaid, her adorable son. Jack 
Henry, their 200-acre ranch in 
Montana - there are subjects 
that she refuses to address. 

Her mother, Susan Jordan, 
for instance. Ryan has not spo- 
ken to her for nearly 10 years, 
not even when she underwent 
surgery for breast cancer. Jor- 
dan, who has never met her 
grandson, said in a bitter news- 
paper article a few years ago: 
“The image she (Ryan) has of 
the innocent, dizzy girl-next- 
door could not be further from 
the truth. In real life, rite’s a 
cold-hearted, cruel manipula- 
tor ” The gossfomonyissayshc 
never forgave her mother for 
leaving the family home in Bur- 
field, Connecticut, to pursue an 
acting career, leaving her hus- 
band, Harry Hyra, to bring up 
Ryan -then known as Peggy - 
and her three siblings. 

Last year, she told an inter- 
viewer “I admire Sylvia Plath 
because she was fi ghting the 
good fight in her head, trying to 
survive day by day ” Ryan will 
not give up her project without 
a fighL 


Silent Series 


rim 


Ml* 


By Clare Garner . 

t THE National Lottery orgy- 

’ tees, Camelot, were yesterday 
' wanted that there must not be 
^another blunder following a 
! costly error on the debut of its 
TV scratched show* 

‘ - The Lottery watchdog, 
; G86t, has taken a firm stance 

wSthOunetotinsstingtiiaiase- 

-iioHS mishap such as the one 
which occurred on last night's 
. five rixow must nnjHtaff® 

Main. They have told the mul- 
ti-million pound lottery orgaa- 
isots that no chanties 

-sufierdue to the error v*en the 

wrong set of balls *®s fed mto 

afattery machine 

Other draw io be made after the 

riiowhadbe^screened. 

... The BBC2 programme, 


called The National Lottery Big 
Ticket and screened for the 
fire? rime on Saturday night, has 
already been criticised for 
b reaching BBC guidelines. The 
progr a mme, which incorpo- 
rates the weekly National Lot- 
tery, draw, depends on people 
buy ing TV Dream scratcbcards 
fin 1 a chance to be on the show 
and compete’ for a £100,000 
jackpot" 

Oflot has launched ah offi- 
cial inquiry into the operation 
which is estimated will cost 
hundreds of thousands of 
pounds in extra pay-outs. A 
- spokesman for Oflot said: “We 
are concerned about what hap- 
pened and have made it clear 
to Cfcmelot that 1 this must not 
happen again. -We were also 
concexnedthal charities do not 




suffer, but Camelot is bearing 
thefhfl cost of the error” 

The error was due to a prob- 
lem wftb machine number three 
in the draw when balls num- 
bered between 21 and 40 were 
used instead of a fall set of num- 
bers from 21 to5<L according to 
a spokeswoman for Camelot 
“We did not -realise until after 
the third draw,” she said. “Au- 
ditors from Oflot and Price 
TVhferhouse were present for 
another draw after the show 
which included balls numbered 

from 21 to 50” 

After the first draw, the pro- 
gramme - hosted by Anthea 
Tinner and comedian Patrick 
Kielty.on BBC 1 -went back to , 
its pre-recorded format. The 

Camelot spokeswoman added: 

“We will honour both sets of 


numbers. It will mean that in ef- 
fect, two sets of numbers were 
drawn instead of one." . 

Tbe first set of numbers was 
49, 11. 35, and 55, but was lat- 
er amended to 49, 11, 31, and 
55 after the third number was 
re-elected. Viewers stood to 
wmvaryiog amounts if they had 
had any of the balls in the right 
order. They won £20 for the &st 
ball, £50 for the first two, £1,000 
for tbe first three and £50,000 
for the fourth. 

All extra pay-outs will come 
out of Camelot profits, but the 
full extent of the cost will not 
be known until after the 16- 
week programme has ended. 

■ Saturday's winning National 
Lottery numbers were: 11. 13, 
23, 28,29, 37, bonus 8. 
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How ‘Donnygate’ knocked 
Sir John's dream off course 


SET IN acres of green Yorkshire 
countryside, the Victorian splendour 
of Rossington Hall is a symbol of 
hope to the children with special 
needs who go there to learn. 

But to Newcastle tycoon Sir John 
HaU the listed building was the ide- 
al centrepiece for his £200m regen- 
eration plan to create one of the 
largest leisure and business com- 
plexes in the north of England. 

Rossington HaU was to become 
the Yorkshire version of Wynyard 
Hall - the Hall family’s 5,300-acrc 
estate south of Newcastle. 

Sir John’s son Douglas, who last 
week quit as vice-chairman of New- 
castle United after making adverse 
comments about supporters and 
Newcastle women, was made chair- 
man of Rossington Hall Invest- 
ments, the firm behind the project. 

The council-owned school build- 
ing was to be the clubhouse for a 
championship golf course which 
would be part of the European 
professional tour. The plan includ- 
ed enclaves of highly exclusive “fair- 
way" homes, strategically positioned 
in and around the golf course. 

Told that the 2300-acre scheme 
would create 14,000 jobs, Doncast- 


lan Burrell and Tim Laxton on the part played 
by the Geondie tycoon in Yorkshire regeneration 


er council, led by insurance salesman 
Gordon Gallimore, embraced the 
project when it was proposed in 
1 991 . The councillors wanted to sell 
Rossington HaU to the developers, 
conditional on pl anning permission 
being obtained. The scheme was ap- 
proved by the council in January 
1995 and referred to the Department 
of the Environment. 

But Doncaster's progress to- 
wards regeneration was dealt a dev- 
astating blow last year, when 
allegations emerged of serious cor- 
ruption within the council. The 
scandal was dubbed Donnygate. 

In December, Mr Gallimore, 
then chairman of the Doncaster 
North Constituency Labour Party 
and chairman of the Doncaster Re- 
gional Committee for the Co-oper- 
ative Retail Society, was suspended 
from the party ami d allegations 
that be had accepted an inappro- 
priate gift from Doncaster 2000, a 
joint venture property company in 
which the council was involved. 


The brains behind the Rossing- 
ton Hall scheme was Malcolm Park, 
58, a chartered surveyor and chair- 
man of the Rossington Labour par- 
ty. Mr Qark, like Sir John Hall, had 
cut his teeth in property as a surveyor 
for the National Coal Board. 

In 1991, Mr Clark joined RHI, 
which had been set up in the name 
of his wife Kathleen, their son Ju- 
lian and two directors of Professional 
Golf Association European Thins. 

The same day that Mr Qaik took 
up his new position, Cameron HaU 
Developments, then controlled by Sir 
John, took a 76 per cent stake in the 
company and Douglas Hall was 
made chairman. Douglas became 
chairman of Cameron Hall in 1993, 
and took his Gather's majority share- 
holding in the company last year. 

The remaining 24 per cent stake 
in RHI was taken by another com- 
pany, Designaim, also set up by 
Kathleen and Julian Clark. Mr 
Clark joined them as a director and 
shareholder after leaving the Co-op. 


The planning battle to make the 
dream of Rossington HaU into a re- 
ality has lasted nearly seven years. 
During this period, RHI has battled 
bard to get across its point of view 
and has run up costs over fl-Sm. 

Mr Dark, who has wotted tire- 
lessly on the scheme, has earned over 
£400,000 in consultancy fees paid by 
RHI to Designaim and another 
company he controls, Designaim 
Developments. 

In 1993, Rossington HaU and 
four other unconnected residential 
sites were induded in the Doncast- 
er Umtaiy Devdopment Plan, which 
marked out the blueprint for the 
town's future. 

Then, despite council support, the 
project was dealt a seemingly mor- 
tal blow last year by a DoE inspec- 
tor whose inquiry into the scheme 
found major faults and said it was 
contrary to national and regional 
pl anning guidance. 

Mr Clark is stQl hying to resur- 
rect the scheme - now as a 230Qjobs 
project - but the council, which has 
undergone radical changes in the last 
year, has withdrawn its support 
Last wedk he was uncontactable, be- 
lieved to be holidaying in Barbados. 



Sir John Hall (left) with Gordon Gallimore, the leader of Doncaster borough council in January 1995 
when the council approved' the Rossington Hall project Photograph: Roy Ingram 
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If you’re looking for a mortgage that 
provides excellent value both now and 
in the long term, your search is ar an end. 

Quite simply, it pays to decide 
Nationwide. 

Whatever your needs, we offer 
a wide range of different types of 
mortgage — including discounts, 
cashbacks and fixed rates. 

As the World’s No.l Building 
Society, we are committed to remaining 


customer owned. With no dividends to 
pay to shareholders, we’re free to use 
more of our profits to ensure ongoing 
mortgage value, today and for as long 
as you stay with us. 

No wonder Nationwide mortgages 
continue to pick up awards for long 
term value from independent financial 
experts — including What Mortgage 
magazines prestigious Best National 
Lender for both 1997 and 1998 and 


Your Mortgage magazines Best Overall 
Lender 1997/98. 

So make it your No.l priority to 
find out more. For more information 
call into your local branch, find us on 
the Internet at www.narionwide.co.uk 
or for an instant quote and a decision 
in principle within an hour call us 

on 0800 30 20 10, quoting 

ref. IN99, (lines open 8am - 8pm 
Mon - Fri, 9am - 5pm weekends). 

It pays to decide... 
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and customer terrier requirements, yout can « 
Nationwide Hoiee, Pipers Way, Swindon SNJS IN*. 


YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER LOAN SL'. CURL'D ON IT. 


Straw orders Inquiry over security 
blunder on Blairs’ home 

JACK STRAW, the Home Secretary, yesterday ordered an 
immediaie inquiry after sensitive documents about Tony Blair’s | 
constituency home were made available to the public in an 
apparent security blunder. 

Complete files on plans to protect the Blairs’ Victorian home 
in Trimdon, County Durham, have reportedly been available 
at the public records office at Sedgefield District Council. 

The Sunday Times said yesterday it had seen a planning ap- 
plication detailing proposed security arrangements at the Blabs' : 
home, made within days of Labour's general election victory i 
last May. For £11.75, a reporter was able to view this securi- 
ty "blueprint” at the records office and was even allowed to 
draw sketches. Tlie application revealed a secret route so the 
Blairs could escape a terrorist attack and the location of al- 
most a dozen infra-red cameras and motion sensors to detect 
intruders in the garden. Yesterday a Home Office spokesman 
said Mr Straw had asked for the material to be withdrawn. 

John Stalker, former deputy chief constable of Greater Man- 
chester Police and an expert on terrorism, said detailed se- 
curity arrangements on the Blair family home would be 
“absolutely priceless" to a terrorist celL 

Fears grow for boy lost on loch 

CONCERN is growing for the safety of a 16-year-oldboywho 
disappeared after the boat he was sailing in capsized in the 
freezing waters of Loch Lomond. 

A police air-and-sea search for Stephen McCailtumof Kirk- 
in til loch, has so far failed to trace the teenager who has been 
missing since lam yesterday morning. His friend Stephen Smith, 

■ 17, who was also in the dinghy, managed to swim to shore to 
raise the alarm. Yesterday Inspector William Brown of 
Strathclyde Police, who is co-ordinating the search, said: “We 
are continuing an extensive search of the area.” The boys had 
been camping with about 20 friends on the west shore of the 
loch near the holiday village of TarbeL 

Compensation for truck drivers 

BRITISH lorry drivers who were caught up in French farm- 
ers’ strikes have been told they mil finally receive compen- 
sation for their loss of earnings, it was revealed today. 

The news could mark the end of a year- and- a- half battle 
by the Road Haulage Association to gain compensation for 
the lorry drivers affected by the industrial actions in 1 996 and 
1997. But in a press statement today, the RHAsaid it remained 
“cautious" about the news despite negotiating a new com- 
pensation formula with Flench officials in January this year. 

Hie negotiations followed December's landmark judge- 
ment by the European Court of Justice against the French 
government for breaching the rules of the single market and 
fading to stop protesting fanners. More than 1,000 British truck 
drivers were stuck in the week-long disputes which brought 
France to a standstill. It cost haulage firms milli ons and 24 
independent drivers went bankrupt as a result of the action. 
So for the French Government has only paid-out four pay- 
ments totalling £800 to four individual British companies. It 
has been estimated that total compensation will exceed £l_5ni. 

Yates fights Hutchence verdict 

PAULA YATES said yesterday she was seeking legal advice 
in a bid to overturn a coroner's verdict of suicide on her lover 
Michael Hutchence. 

Miss Yates. 37, said dre refused to accept that the 1NXS singer 
co mmitte d suicide and said that Hutchence thought it was the 
most cowardly act in the world. “In no way do 1 accept the coro- 
ners verdict of suicide,” she told Australia's Channel 9 network’s 
60 Minutes programme. She added fhat although Hutchence 
was depressed, their baby Heavenly Hiraani Tiger Lily was his 
great reason to live. “He wouldn't have left her— never, never 
never, never, never." New South Wiles Coroner Derek Hand 
found in February that Hutchence, 37, committed sukade while 
in a state of depression, partly over Ms Yates's child custody 
dispute with Bob Geldot, her former husband. Ms Yates was 
speaking during a trip to Australia, in which she visited suite 
524 at Sydney’s Ritz-Carhon Hotel where Hutchence died. 

‘It fell off the back of a lorry, guv’ 

A NATION of Arthur Daleys was revealed today in research 
which showed one person in 10 admits to buying stolen prop* 
erty m the past five years. 

Among young men, nearly half had either bought or been 
offered “dodgy” goods. The market in stolen property sold in 
pubs and dubs, door-to-door and through dishonest shop* 
keepers is worth at least a billion pounds a year, the Home 
Office study found. Home Office minister Alun Michael vowed 
, to crack down on the illicit deals, by developing tactics which 
would make stolen goods “too hot to handle”, and called on 
potential purchasers to insist on seeing proof of ownership of 
any goods. Ke nt police will pioneer a scheme tatty to reduce 
buiglanesby making it too hard to sell the goods taken. 
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Duke's fury at dodgy Roller 

HRH the Duke of Edinburgh was gffaman* that he fly the 
Sag on his recent visit to New York. His minions marfo it dear 
to our "Washington embassy that Prince Phflip expected to 
be driven about the Kg Apple in nothin g less grand t*»w> a 
Rolls Royce. However, Ambassador Sir Christopher Meyer 

was loathe to send the embassy's magni fi cent Rnlk cnw^ mm 
hundred miles north, even for the Queen’s 1 husband. 
Arrangements were made with a Manhattan dealer to sup- 
ply a car, but the best they coold crane up with was “some- 
thing off the lot”. Unfortunately, the reconditioned Roller 
suffered a number of mechanical problems, including losing 
its windscreen wipers. Prince Ph2rp reacted with his predictably 
gracious charm. Perhaps this explains w by Liz Smfttp, a lead- 
ing New York gossip hack, accused the Duke of having of- 
fended nearly every single person he met -during his visit. 

Princely return to health 

Meanwhile, Pandora joins 
with the BBC in welcoming 
Prince Philip home safely. In 
fact the BBC spent all day 
Sunday rehearsing for his 
demise, as is their cha rming , 
costly, ghoulish practise when 
it comes to Royal deaths. In 
a White City studio, Anna 
Ford (pictured) led a hand- 
picked team of Auntie’s finest 
journalists in honouring the 
“late” Duke, mclmfing a script 
made up of fictitious quotes 

from real celebrities. William Hague's imaginar y tribute said: 
“The death of Prince Philip has deprived the nation of one 
of its unique assets.” Perhaps even the Boy Wonder could 
have produced some thing more flattering that this lukewarm 
praise in real life. Speaking of reality , hasn’t the BBC prac- 
tised more than enough of this sort of grim progamming re- 
cently? 

MP’s look to hand of God 

More ingenious solutions are being formulated to Umy Blair's 
ban on MP's visiting the World Cup this summer. Brian WD- 
son, the Labour MP for Ayrshire North who wrote an offi- 
cial history of Celtic, is p lanning a series of Important trade 
missions to Paris, Bordeaux, etc. Meanwhile, Pandora has 
learned of a group of fervently religious Scottish MP’s who 
are planning to visit France's holiest Catholic pilgrimage sites 
this summer. They feel sure the Prime Minister’s religious 
devotion will allow them, if caught, to excuse their presence 
at Cup matches by producing snapshots of them on their knees 
at Lourdes. Pandora salutes this blind faith in their leader. 

Pandora 
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I On the move: Hayley Johnson, eight, with her winning entry in the child category of the Independent on Sunday/First Direct photography competition. Each of the 68 

winning pictures can be seen inside the back of London taxis and at the Barbican Centre reception until 12 April. Full results In next week’s foS Photograph: Nicola Kurtz 

Catholic order confesses abuses 


1 By Alan Murdoch 

in Dubfin 

AN international Roman 
Catholic teaching order has is- 
sued a public apology to all its 
past pupils who suffered from 
an often brutal regime of beat- 
ings and abuse while in its 
care. 

The message, in large ad- 
vertisements in yesterday’s Irish 
national newspapers, has fol- 
lowed five years of increasing 
revelations of brutalily in Chris- 
tian Brothers (GB) order in its 
day, boarding, and its industri- 
al schools where homeless and 
disadvantaged boys were sent 
. Half a million Irish pupils 


are estimated to have passed 
through its Irish schools alone 
since the Fifties. Parallel CB 
teaching orders have run 
schools in Britain, Australia and 
elsewhere. 

The apology comes as mem- 
bers of the order faced civil ac- 
tions and c riminal charges over 
long-term sex abuse allega- 
tions in its schools in Sal thill in 
Galway and Artane. Dublin. 

Last December, a Witer- 
ford-based former member 
faced 122 sex assault charges 
covering a period from 1977 to 
1990. Tomorrow five brothers 
will appear in court facing a to- 
tal of 76 charges over the Gal- 
way case. 


Among leading Irish fig- 
ures educated by the Christian 
Brothers have been former 
Taoiseach Charles Haughey, 
current premier Bertie Ahem, 
and Sinn Fein President Ger- 
iy Adams. Others include 
writer Roddy Doyle, the late ac- 
tor and comedian Dermot 
Morgan, former foreign min- 
ister Dick Spring and BBC di- 
rector-general John Birt. 

Mr Birt told in 1992 how be 
had returned to his old school 
and told pupils what it was like 
to be in the school 25 years ago 
“I think you could have heard 
a pin drop when I talked about 
the regime. Itwas a highly-reg- 
imented form of education. 


underpinned by corporal pun- 
ishment. You got beaten just for 
being there. They were very 
strong on rote learning and for 
any who fell down there was al- 
ways summary justice.’* But he 
added the system was “bril- 
liantly successful" in getting 
pupils through exams. 

Christian Brothers* schools 
and orphanages in other coun- 
tries also saw allegations of ill- 
treatment. Orphanages in 
Western Australia run by the 
CBs to which hundreds of Irish 
and British youngsters were 
sent under migrant schemes, 
later became the focus of wide- 
spread reports of sex abuse. 
This was admitted by the order 


there in 1993, also through 
press advertisements. 

The order was founded in 
1803 by the Kilkenny-born Ed- 
mund Ignatius Rice whose first 
school opened the way to an in- 
ternational educational system. 
Rice was beatified by the Pope 
two years ago. 

In 19ib century Ireland, in 
the absence of slate schools, the 
teaching order provided cheap 
education for young people 
unable to afford fees charged 
elsewhere, ftst pupils in its Irish 
boarding schools have told of 
being flogged for whispering in 
dormitories, for bed-wetting 
and trivial offences. 

The apology says “Over the 


past number of years we have 
received from former pupDs se- 
rious complaints of 01-treatment 
and abuse by some Christian 
Brothers in schools and resi- 
dential centres. We, the Chris- 
tian Brothers m Ireland, wish 
to express our deep regret to 
anyone who suffered ill- treat- 
ment while in our care. And we 
say to you who have experi- 
enced physical or sexual abuse 
by a Christian Brother, and to 
you who complained of abuse 
and were not listened to, wc are 
deeply sorry.** 

“Tlie organisation also ad- 
vertised helplines for those 
wishing to talk of their experi- 
ences or obtain counselling." 
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When other retailers continue to offer 233MHz or slower, lower spec 
models, Time cuts out the middleman to offer this 266MHz Pentium D 
processor based system with an amazing 
specification at a sensational price of just 
€936 +VAJI 

Buy now with INTEREST FREE 
CREDIT and pay NOTHING 
until 1999, not even a 
deposit on the best buy 
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Adoption 
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Photo: WWF Nepal 


Name: Manau Pothi 
Age: 9 

Sex: Female 


Adopt a tiger y before it r s too late 

'With as few as 5,000 tigers remaining in the world today, time is quickly r unnin g out for this 
beautiful animal. Manau Pothi is a Bengal tiger living in the Royal Bardia National Park. The park 
should offer relative" safety to Manau Pothi. So far she has been lucky to avoidthe threat of poachers 
that brutally slaughter the tigers for quick profit Tigers are not only killed for their magnificent 
striped pelt - their bones are in demand for traditional Chinese medicine used by Asian communities 
around the world. As the species rapidly decreases, the price for each kill continues to rise. 

The poachers aren't Manau Pothi's only enemy. In the last two decades alone, over a million 
hectares of forest have been lost to industrialisation and agricultural land, which means their food 
resources are shrinking along with their natural habitat. Without the shelter of their natural 
environment, the tiger has even less hope for survival - unless we act now. 

You can help stop the slaughter by adopting Manau Pothi 

Just £2 a month helps protect Manau Pothi and other tigers from the horrors of poaching. With 
your support, WWF can fully equip and maintain anti-poaching mobile patrols in Asia and the 
Russian Far East. By monitoring the tigers, WWF can ensure they live and breed m a safe habitat, 
a habitat that gives them the chance to re-establish a natural home for themselves. 

For adopting Manau Pothi, you'll receive a certificate, a photograph of her, plus quarterly updates 
on her progress throughout the year. 

Please help keep the future of the tiger alive. Adopt Manau Pothi for yourself or a friend, her life 
could depend on it. 

WWF-UK. FREEPOST, Panda House, Godaiming, Surrey GU7 1BR 
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Adopt a tiger 
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Direct Debit instructions. 
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Soaring sterling: Cheaper imports are on offer due to the strength of the currency and turbulence in South-east Asian markets - but exporters are suffering 


Strong pound 
brings Britons 
bargain breaks 


By Glenda Cooper 

Sooal Affairs Carrespow^u____ 

BRITISH consumers can look 
toward to a summer of banking 
thanks to the the strong pound. 
Ai home clothing, footwear 
and electrical goods will be 
better value, while on holiday 
they will be able to buy more for 
their money. 

Economists said yesterday 
that the pound was likely to re- 
main strong until the end of the 
year, meaning that consumers 
have some time to lake advan- 
tage of the situation. 

“The pound has got strong 
very quickly,” said Michael 
H ugh es, group economic ad- 
viser to Barclays Capital. “By 
virtue of that some people arc 
not aware of what’s going on." 

Adam Cole, UK economist 
for HSBC said: “With goods 
such as electrical products and 
clothing the trend is quite dear- 
ly downwards." He added: 
“Wages, on the other hand, 
arc going up so this boosts 
consumer spending." 

Clive Vaughan of Verdict 
Research said the most striking 
difference would be not that 
goods got cheaper but that 
consumers would get better 


quality for the same price. He 
added: “We have done a lot of 
work on footwear and retailers 
are saying that because of the 
strong pound the quality of the 
product is going to be better. 

“So, for example, the inside 
of the shoe is more likely to be 
leather and the workmanship is 
better. 

The same is true for cloth- 
ing. You are more likely to 
find Italian styling at a veiy. very 
competitive price. We also ex- 
pect to see great value for mon- 
ey on electrical goods because 
of a combination of the strong 
pound with the problems in 
South-east Asia." 

Demand in a tot of Asian 
countries is expected to fell 
because of the currency diffi- 
culties. The financial m riwiWi pf 
means that overseas sales wil] 
be more important and keener 
prices w3I follow to make sure 
sales are maintained 

Other imports that may fall 
in price are cars and wine. “But 
that may not necessarily be the 
case because the price reduc- 
tions may not be passed on to 
the consumer fay the retailer," 
said Mr Hughes. 

“The car market is fairly 
buoyant at the moment so the 


SPENDING POWER IN EUROPE 

The devalued drachma means Athens is now the best value- 
for-money city for visiting Britons. 

Tourists taking trips to the Greek capital are now getting 26 
per cent more drachmas to the pound chan a year ago. 

Next best value rides are Dublin (offering 19.1 per cent bet- 
ter exchange rates) and Lisbon (up 5.28 per cent), according 
to figures compiled by American Express. John Howells, the 
company’s UK and Ireland foreign exchange director, said: “The 
growth of sterling means that spending money will go a lot fur- 
ther this spring,.” 

He went on: "Every element of the holiday will be affected — 
accommodation, transport, entry to museums and cileries as 
wefi as eating and drinking.” 

Here are the top value-fbr-mortey rides showing how much 
further the pound will go in March 1998 compared with 
March 1997 


Athens 

Dublin 

Lisbon 

Amsterdam 

Berlin 

Brussels 

Madrid 

Paris 

Rome 

Geneva 


INCREASE IN SPENDING POWER 

+2631% 

+19.17% 

+538% 

+13.86% 

+13.70% 

+□.67% 

+ 13.62 
+12.91% 

+1133% 

• +7.90% 


retailers may not feel the need 
to pass the cut prioesoo. So you 
may not seeyoor Mercedes get- 
ting cheaper.” 

The other way that con- 
sumers will benefit is when 
they go abroad. “W: are getting 
very unusual complaints," said 
Jackie Gibson of the Associa- 
tion of British Travel Agents 
(ABTA). 

“There are some people 
who have booked early and 
then the second editions of the 
brochure have come out with 
cheaper juices, as people have 
takes advantage of the differ- 
ent exchange rate. Some of the 
companies have offered re- 
funds although others haven’t.” 

She said that those on self- 
catering holidays would reap fee 
benefits. “The average amount 
we spend on holiday is almost 
as much as the holiday itself 
costs - we spend on average 
£360 on holiday and £320 cash 
when we are there. The biggest 
value is going to be on things 
you actually spend out there." 

She said ffou particular ar- 
eas people should look out for 
were Greece and South-east 
Asia. Mr Hughes agreed- “Too 
many hotels have been built in 
South-east Asia and so yon can 
get four or five star hotels at low 
prices," he said. 

“Fbr instance, a hotel which 
would normally cost £220 a 
night yon conki get fbr £75. 
There are also a lot of com- 
petitive flights to that region. 

“Sterling is also stronger 
against European currencies 
than fee dollarso you won’t get 
many bargains in America," he 
added. 

Snnworid said that there 
“bad never been a better time to 
head for Greece," wife drachma 
standing 524.42 to fee pound. 
Dinner for two costs on average 
£4.75 per person and a bottle of 
suntan lotion £2216. Buying wine 
arid beer at a supermarket would 
work out at £1.90 for the wine 
and 38p for the beer. 

Lunn Poly said feat City 
Breaks to European dries were 
also proving popular because of 
the strong pound. 

However, there is some less 
welcome news for consumers. 

“The disadvantage is that the 
longer the pound says strong the 
worse news it is for British 
industry.” said Adam Cole. 

“Exports are not as strong 
and fee implications are feat 
employers may be looking at 
the number of people they 
employ." 



Fearful 

fashion 

groups 

predict 

collapse 


By Nigel Cope 

FASHION groups arc worried 
that the combination of the strong 
pound and financial turmoil in the 
Far East could bring some of the 
industry’s top names to the brink 
of collapse. 

Many have been caught by the 
double w hammy of the rising UK 
currency, which is making then- 
goods more expensive in export 
markets, and fee virtual disinte- 
gration of the Ear Eastern luxury 
goods sector. Countries such as 
Japan, Singapore and Malaysia 
. have traditionally proved a lucra- 
tive source of income for fashion 
bouses and luxury goods compa- 
nies, but most Ear Eastern con- 
sumers can no longer afford the 
prices. 

One director of a top UK fash- 
ion group says: “At the top (luxu- 
ry) end I would say there is risk of 
collapse is quite high-" Another 
UK retailer said: “I would not be 

surprised to see a top fashion name 
-European or American— fall vic- 
tim to all this." 

He added feat selling hinny 
goods in the Far East was next to 
impossible. “The top end of the 


Take it easy: The str e n gth of the pound will give a big boost to the purchasing power of British tourists, 
particularly in Greece after the devaluation of the drachma and in Aria where hotel rates have plummeted 


almost got to the stage where it 
doesn’t matter how much you 
charge for things. Rrople aren’t go- 
ing to buy them anyway." 

The deteriorating trading con- 
ditions have already caused some 
top UK houses severe problems. 
Mulberry, the Britirii luxury goods 
group which makes luggage and 
filofaxes, has issued a series of prof- 
its wamiiq^s because its exports to 
markets such as Japan have been 
hit so hard. Burberry, famous for 
its raincoats and trademark 
checked scarves, has been anoth- 
er victim. Its sales in the Far East 
have been affected while sales in 
its UK shops have been hit by low- 
er tourist spending because the 
strong currency has made its mer- 
chandise so expensive. 

The companies hit hardest are 
those feat manufacture in fee UK 
and export to European and Far 
Eastern markets. Finns that buy 
goods from the Ear East at least 
get the benefit of the strong pound 
in reverse. They are able to source 
their goods more cheaply in fee Ffcr 
East because the UK currency now 
has so much more baying power. 
Mulberry recently decided to dose 
a factory in Somerset and move 
more manufacturing to European 
markets such as Spain. * 
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j A Thought 
for Easter 

“For aU the happiness 
mankind cart gain a not in 
ptauurv but nest fium pain. " 
John Dntint (1631-lTOOi 

Day after day. night after 
night you have helped us 
to prewide rest from pain. 

May the ha p piness gamed 
be yours as well this Easter 
and always. 

k. Sister Superior. 


Wave goodbye to guilt to boost your feel-good factor 


By Jeremy Laurence 

Health Editor 

BON VTVEURS enjoy better 
health than their guilt -ridden 
peers, despite their question- 
able habits. In a study of fee bal- 
ance between pleasure and 
guilt, psychologiks hove found 
that while eating and drinking 
to excess is foolhardy, being 
merry goes some way to com- 
pensate for the damage. 

Researchers from Hull Uni- 
versity asked 300 people to list 
their main sources of enjoyment 


and record their feelings about 
them. They were also ques- 
tioned about their health. The 
results showed that people who 
rated their pleasures highly 
had fewer eperodes of colds and 
flu and went to fee doctor less 
while those wife more guilty 
feelings were more susceptible 
to illness. 

The survey contained some 
surprises. Sex and shopping 
were rated equally highly for 
pleasure, but shopping was as- 
sociated wife more guilt. Eat- 
ing chocolate and watching 


Netgfibours on TV produced 
high levels of guilL Having 
babble baths and. surprisingly, 
flirting, were the only highly 
pleasurable activities feat were 
rated entirely guilt-free. 

Some respondents named 
unusual sources of pleasure 
such as fighting and winding 
people up. Smoking cannabis 
was highly rated for pleasure 
and brought little guilt. 

Dr Geoff Lowe, who pre- 
sented fee findings to fee 
British Psychological Society’s 
annual conference in Brighton 


yesterday, said the current dos 
and donTs promoted by health 
educators could produce per- 
verse effects. 

“Maybe we should think 
more about pleasure and less 
about guilt 'We have to have 
guilty feelings to turn us off 
those habfts that are bad fbr us. 
But if we enjoy our pleasures 
and we don't fed bad about 
them, that may be better for our, 
health. Enjoyment is good for 
us," he said. 

Other research has shown 
that psychological wen being is 


related to whwim function 
and pleasure can enhance it. 
Chronic guilt may increase lev- 
els of stress hormones winch are 
known to deplete immune 
function. He added that the im- 
portance of enjoyment applied 
even to behavkxrr winch was ac- 
knowledged to be bad for 
health. Eke smoking. “If peo- 
ple smoke and get a lot of plea- 
sure out of smoking and feel 
little guU t they may suffer few- 
er ha rmfu l effects than some- 
one who smokes and feels 
guilty about ft. There & feea a 


doable whammy effect - they 
suffer the ifl effects of smoking 
and those of feeling guilty 
about ft." 

■ Babies in the womb can dis- 
t inguish an English folk dance 
tune from a Welsh lullaby and 
remember it weeks later after 
birth, psychologists daim. 

Etycbbtogfets from the Uni- 
versities of Keele and Bath 
played music to pregnant 
women from the 20th week of 

pregnancy and saw a visible re- 
sponse in the babies when it was 
played to them a fortnight af- 


ter the birth. If confirmed, th e 


begins weeks earlier than had 
been thought. Stephen Evans, 
who presented the findings to 
fee British Psychological Soci- 
ety, said the findings had im- 
plications for fee care of 
premature babies in hospital 
where they were exposed to 
noisy vmrflatCHS which could af- 
fect fee development of their 
hearing. Efforts should be 
made to mmk more doseiy fee 
environment of the mother’s 
womb, be said. 
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Falklands 
plagued 
by ‘ 40 , 000 * 
landmines 


Bjr Fran Abrams 

PoTrtkaJ Correspondent 

LANDMINES left over from 
the foUdaods war may prevent 
Britain from f ul fitting its oblig- 
ations under an international 
treaty banning the weapons. 

Official figures say 14,000 
anti-personnel mines have re- 
mained uncleared on the islands 
since the 1982 war, though 
some estimates have put the fig- 
ure at nearer 40,000. 

They are creating a major 
headache for W hitehall officials 
because Britain does not have 
the technology to clear them. 
Under the Ottawa Tteaty, due 
to be ratified by MFsin the au- 
tumn, the UK will have 10 
years to complete the work. 

Attempts during the 1980s 
to develop equipment capable 
of detecting and clearing the 
mines were abandoned when h 
became dear that i00 per cent 
effectiveness could not be guar- 
anteed. Islanders said they did 
not want to risk mine-clearers' 
lives in clearance operations 
when even a 1 per cent failure 
rate would mean they still could 
not use their land. Twenty 
square kilometres of beach and 
former farmland are out of 
bounds to islanders. 

The problem is that the 
mines are plastic, and fiendish- 
ly difficult to detect They are 
also buried in shingle and peaty 
. soil which moves around and 
which makes using vehicles for 
the work very difficult. 

A spokesman for the Min- 
istry of Defence said Britain 
might have to ask for an ex- 
tension to the 10 year clearance 
period. “Geadywe are com- 
mitted, to the Ottawa Treaty bat ' 
the Falkiands do present. par- 
ticular difficulties because of the 
nature of the terrain- We are 


currently considering how to 
deal with this in the ligh t of 

our treaty obligations,” he 
said. 

Yesterday the Defence Eval- 
uation and Research Agency’s 
technical, manage r with re- 
sponsibility for the Royal En- 
gineers’ equipment said that 
although the latest technology 
might be adaptable to the job, 
he had not been asked to look 
into it yet. John Hambley said 
that during the 1980s, experts 
had looked at either burning or 
digging up the mines by remote 
control as well as at detecting 
them with ground-penetrating 
radar ' systems. However, all 
the methods had their draw- 
backs. ' 

“The decision was made 
that it was better to leave the 
mines where they were. What 
we had was not going to be re- 
liable enough, and it was still 
quite costly," he said 

The Royal Engineers have 
cleared about 1,400 mines since 
the war, mostly in sensitive 
areas. But they did so by lying 
on their stomachs and using 
probes, a painstaking and 
labour-intensive process. For 
example, theydeared a path to 
a windmill so that local people 
could gain access to carry out 
maintenance work. 

Wendy Teggart, general 
manager of the Falklan d Islands 
Government's London office, 
said the islanders had4ejt that 
even if the mines were deared ' 
they might not be confident 
enough to use the land 

‘As a Falkland Island moth- 
er myself I would not be hap- 
py with my children playing 
on an area that was cleared,” 
she said “With the best wiH 
in the world, someone could 
say they believed it was clear 
when it was not" 



playtime: 
Warrant 
Officer Pete 
Hammonds 
(centre) and a 
colleague taking 
a break with 
some of the 
Bosnian 
children whose 
future they are 
trying to 
safeguard 


Photograph: 

Jim Loring 


Lethal legacy for the innocent victims of war 


IN THE central Bosnian town 
of Sipovo, 11 -year-old Zora 
Kuldlo has never heard of Di- 
ana, Princess of Wales, or her 
work against landmines. But her 
life may be saved because of 
that work 

Zora is among over 100 
children who are being taught 
landmine awareness by the 
British Army. Her home and 
school were destroyed by 
Croats retreating from the area 
after the Dayton peace agree- 
ment two years ago. 

She lives in the centre of a 
500 square mile minefield 
Army experts aren’t sure of the 
exact number of mines which 
threaten the people of this 
poverty-stricken place, but 
there are an estimated 15 mil- 
lion in the country. 


Army experts in crusade to help the children of Bosnia. Hazel Southam reports 


Zara has not yet seen a land- 
mine. But she knows “they are 
dangerous." and would, she 
says, “go and tell Pete" if she 
found one. 

Pete is Wnrant Officer Pete 
Hammonds, who works with 
Staff Sgt Taff Meadows, of the 
Sixth Battalion REME, to ed- 
ucate the children about the 
hidden perils they face. 

The children, mostly aged 
about seven years old, stand in 
an empty hall in their newly-re- 
built school All that decorates 
it are a dozen pictures of Jesus, 
brown rabbits and fruit which 
they have drawn and glued to 
the windows. 

They are dirty, poorly 


dressed, with blackened milk 
teeth, and small for their age. 
A few have bright eyes, but 
most have the glazed expression 
of children who have simply 
seen too much pain. Charity 
workers say that eveiy family in 
Sipovo lost at least one mem- 
ber during the war. 

Sgt Meadows explains how 
l andmin es can kHl or maim, 
shows them what the devices 
look like, and tells them bow 
to escape from a minefield 
should they inadvertently stum- 
ble into one. 

“You must get some stones 
and put them on the floor to 
show eveiy body that this is a 
minefield,” he explains. “You 


must go home and tell your par- 
ents or your teacher." 

Sadly, it’s not always as sim- 
ple as that. Major Paul Sadler, 
anaesthetist at the nearly army 
field hospital still remembers 
the day that a dozen children 
were rushed in having been in- 
jured while playing in a mine- 
field- One six-year-old boy was 
dead on arrival his right band 
side Wasted with shrapnel 
wounds. “It was very distress- 
ing. The injuries the landmine 
had caused were absolutely 
horrendous," he says. 

Sgt Meadows asks his class 
if any of them have ever seen 
landmines before. Several re- 
port having seen devices in the 


nearby Muslim village of Vblari, 
which comes as a shock as only 
yesterday we watched children 
playing in the rough ground 
around burnt-out houses in an 
area which an elderly villager 
had told us was safe. 

This perhaps explains the 
key to the British Aimy’s land- 
mine training scheme. The chil- 
dren see landmines when they 
play and are now being trained 
to be their parents’ teachers, 
warning the adults of hidden 
death traps. 

“They are the future for 
Sipovo," says the troops’ com- 
mander, Major Graham Bel- 
gian, himself a father of tyro 
young children. “We must en- 


sure their survival and so we 
have a vital role to play in ed- 
ucating them about the land- 
mines that they could discover. 
It’s all about helping them 
have a future." 

But there are massive hur- 
dles to overcame. Sgt Meadows 
recalled talking a group of 
teenagers who said they helped 
their fathers plant landmines 
around their homes and land as 
a protection against the re- 
treating Croats. 

“Planting landmines is nor- 
mal for them," says Sgt Mead- 
ows. “But Tm aiming at the 
children because they are the 
ones who will make changes 
in the future. Hopefully, when 
they are grown up they 
won’t want to plant landmines 
any more." 
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Robertson digs in to guard defence budget 


By Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 


A PEACE dividend for hospitals and 
schools has been ruled out by Lhe De- 
fence Secretary's refusal to slosh his 
department's £22bn budget. 

George Robertson's decision, 
following a six-month strategic re- 
view, will dismay many Labour MPs 
and disappoint some ministers, who 
are seeking, more money for health 
and education in the Treasury s 


comprehensive review of spending. 

Ministerial colleagues have told 
The Independent that they expected 
defence to be cut to fund higher 
spending elsewhere. But Mr Robert- 
son is said to have the badring of Tony 
Blair and Peter Mandelson against 
any attempt to raid his budget. 

Friends of Mr Robertson said 
Clare Short, Secretary of State for 
Internationa] Development, al so 
supported the case for continued de- 
fence spending. u Clare takes the view 


that there is still a case for a strong 
force in order to meet the peace- 
keeping duties," said a source. 

Mr Robertson will tomorrow un- 
derfbae the need for powerful defence 
forces by setting out plans for ex- 
tending their role to “defence diplo- 
macy and conflict resolution". He will 
use the Winston Churchill memori- 
al lecture in Luxembourg to advance 
the case for using aimed forces to pre- 
vent conflicts, and for Britain's mil- 
itary strength to be used in new. 


more constructive ways in future. 

The new role will not come, 
cheaply, Mr Robertson w31 make 
clear when he submits his plans to 
a cabinet committee. He will tell col- 
leagues that he will be making cuts 
in some areas of defence, ind ti ding 
forces in Germany, but will insist on 
keeping the savings for new defence 
contracts for helicopters and ships 
-possibly to include two new aircraft 

carriers. He plans to cut the defence 
reserve forces, and withdraw troops 


and tanks from Germany in order to 
spend more money on beefing up the 
air and sea-lift capability. 

Tanks could be mothballed near 
ports as part of a "park and fight” 
strategy. The out-dated Cold Vfar 
strategy of fighting a frarn tal tank at- 
tack across Germany will be aban- 
doned, but not aU the tank forces will 
be withdrawn, to underline Britain's 
continued wwmultnn ent to European 
defence with the US through Nato. 

The Tory defence cuts slimmed 


down the armed forces in their ex- 
isting roles, but Mr Robertson is 
planning a radical shift to a more mo- 
bile, hard-hitting force. He wffl tefl 
cabinet colleagues that in order to 

sustain the forces in areas such as the 

Gulf, he needs more back-up capa- 
bitity. “The Tories kept saying they 
were cutting the tail without blunt- 

Kutif macnfalMimal- 


rofighter pngect, inspiteofTjea^y 

opposition, and keep its i 
oSunent, but the Government is 
to wipe out a quarter of Britain s au- 
deajrdefeuce force tomorrow to ho- 
nour Labour’s election promise on 
disarmament The Ministry of De- 
fence said that all the outdated 



ogy. They were cutting the lifeblood 
of the forces," said a source. 

Britain will go ahead with the Eu- 


Robin and 
Gaynor name 
their big day 

By Colin Brown 


ROBIN COOK and his lover; Gaynor Re- 
gan. yesterday posed for photographs af- 
ter confirming they are to be married on 
19 April at Chevening, the Foreign Secre- 
tary's grace and favour residence in Kent 

-I am delighted that we are getting mar- 
ried at Chevening," be said. “It has given 
ns rare intervals of privacy and we both 
think il right that our wedding should be 
Where we have had our most peacefal times 
together. 

“The last couple of months have been 

HWif Tiif for both of us but our commitment 
is greater and our love is deeper because 
of the experiences we have been through 
together. 

“1 hope onr marriage will show that the 

true story of my private life is that it’s a 
very content and fulfilled life with the 
woman I want to make as happy as she 
makes me." 

The house, once a country retreat for 
the Prince of Wales, was admired by his 
ex-wife. Margaret, before their marriage 
break-up. which ended in divorce last 
month alter 28 years. The taxpayer wifi not 
be picking up the bOL 

The wedding dashes with Tony Blair’s 
trip to the Middle East, so die Prime Min- 
ister will not be able to attendHowevei; the 
couple are p lanning a larger reception in 
London in the weeks alia- the wedding cer- 
emony and it is possible that Mr Blair will 
attend thaL 
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Fund-raiser at the centre of 
big-business row still in post 


By Colin Brown 


THE LABOUR official de- 
scribed by parly spokesmen as 
“politically naive’' and “middle 
ranking" after weekend dis- 
closures over big-business 
donors wanting access to Num- 
ber 10, isstiU in <±arge of “high- 
value” fundraising, it emerged 
yesterday. 

Amanda Delew, nicknamed 
“De Lute" by colleagues, is one 
of the two “high-value" 
fundraisers for the party at the 
MUlbank headquarters. Chris 
Smith, Culture, Media and 
Sport Secretary, played down 
the significance of the internal 
document written by Ms Delew 
in May after Labour's election 
victory and leaked to a Sunday 
paper, which said big donors 
would expect access to Number 
10 . 


“The moment It got any- 
where near senior officials they 
said this is completely inap- 
propriate, not something that 
any party - any government - 
should da" It was leaked to em- 
barrass Tony Blair in the wake 
of reports that he had offered 
access to Rupert Murdoch. 

The officials said Ms Delew 
was “politically naive” and not 
head of the department The 
memo was so obviously inap- 
propriate it was ‘foamed" by the 
head of her unit, a source said. 
But Ms Delew, who aimed to 
raise £15m by 2002, is still a 
leading player in the search for 
big donations. 

She wrote a memo which 
said: “Major donors expect to 
be invited to Number 10; if this 
cannot take place then income 
levels may be affected." 

David Heathcoat Amoiy, 


shadow chief secretary to the 
treasury, said he would be 
writing to the Cabinet Secretary 
asking for an investigation into 
what he described as “the cash 
for access scandal”. 

“Labour’s plans to use Num- 
ber 10 as a fund-raising venue 
isan abuse of office. It is yet fur- 
ther evidence of their arro- 
gance and contempt for 
accepted standards of probity 
Labour’s high-value donors 
programme appears to be in- 
tended to be a ‘Gold access 
card 1 to the Prime Minister." 

Those charges were denied 
by Labour Party sources, who 
said that Downing Street was 
not used for party fundra ising 
events. “It would be wrong to 
use taxpayers 1 hospitality to 
raise party fends, bat it does 
raise the que&ion about what is 
acceptable," said a source. 


Ms Delew is on maternity 
leave and is shortly to have a 
baby. She was shocked to see 
her memo leaked 10 months af- 
ter it was binned. 

In her early 30s, Ms Delew 
is a committed member of the 
Labour Party. Her background 
is in fundraising for charities. 

A friend said: “She is very 
professional, and personable 
bat her background is in 
fundraising, not party politics." 

Her memorandum was sent 
to a limited number of people 
within the Labour Ifony office 
at John Smith House, before of- 
ficials moved to Mil] bank Tow- 
er. 

There are fears within the 
party that it was leaked by 
someone who may have been 
disenchanted at being sacked af- 
ter the election, as the party had 
to cut down its staffing numbers. 


Field plans boost for the over-75s 


By Gatin Brown 


PENSIONERS over 75 are likely to get an 
extra bonus to deal with poverty, Frank 
Field signalled yesterday, but the social se- 
curity minister did not support a restora- 
tion of the link between pensions and 
earnings. 

Mr Field, who is due receive a report 
on the review of pensions within days, will 
disappoint pensioners' campaigners, led by 
Baroness Castle, the veteran Labour peer, 
who are calling for all state pensions to be 
raised substantially. The increase in state 
pensions well above the inflation level for 
those aged over 75 will be a cheaper way 
of tackling hardship where poverty is 


greatest. “If you look at who are the poor- 
est pensioners then in fact the olderwe get 
not only the frailer we get, the lower our 
income gets,” Mr Field said. 

Government sources also confirmed 
ministers were looking at special help for 
the over-75s. In the long term, there are 
signals ministers will seek to move most peo- 
ple on to compulsory top-up ‘stakeholder’ 
pensions, requiring contributions of at 
least £1-2 a week extra to increase the pay- 
out in retirement. 

Mr Field yesterday also said on BBC 
On The Record that he and Harriet Har- 
man received letters from Alastair Camp- 
bell, the Prime Minister’s official 
spokesman, “telling both of us off” for per- 


sonal dashes over the green paper on the 
reform of the welfare state. 

Mr Field, who unveiled the document 
last week, yesterday said he believed it was 
“quite serious" to get a letter about the leaks 
from someone as senior as Mr Campbell. 

“He certainly wasn’t happy that brief- 
ing was going on and I think he had every 

right to say so and to write those letters,” 
said Mr Field. 

The reform package will help the 
Government to answer a warning yester- 
day by the independent think tank, the 
Joseph Rowntree Foundation, that in spite 
of efforts by the Blair government to tack- 
le social inequality, the gap between rich 
and poor remained wide. 


Tories 
told 
to be 
more 
open 

By Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 


THE Conservatives have 
spurned the focus groups and 
spin doctors of New Labour, 
choosing instead to rely on the 
carefully targeted marketing 
strategies of businesses like the 
Asda supermarket chain. 

At the final meeting of the old 
Conservatism Central Council in 
Harrogate on Saturday, grass- 
roots party activists were given 
a startling presentation tty Bob 
Tyrrell, Professor of Strategic 
Marketing at the City University 
. Business School, London. 

Professor Tyrrell comforted 
his predominantly middle-aged 
audience with an analysis show- 
ing that in the run up to the next 
election there would be a dra- 
matic fall in the number of peo- 
ple aged between mid-20s and 
mid-30&, while there will be a 
similar sized increased in the 
those aged 55 to 64. 

“Perhaps some of the things 
more traditionally associated 
with conservatism will begin 
naturally to .come into their 
own," he said. “Wisdom, re- 
flection, sobriety, loyalty and tra- 
dition, as we become a more 
middle-aged culture.” 

But Professor Tyrrell said 
the Tories needed to become 
more open and accessible. 

“A few years ago," he said, 
“I did some work on why Sains- 
burys appeared to have fallen 
out of favour, and the cheeky 
chappies from Asda and places 
like that appeared to be doing 
so welL” 

That comment was greeted 
by laughter because Archie 
Norman, the boss of Asda, is 
now a Conservative MP, a vice- 
chairman of the party, and a dri- 
ving force behind the creation 
of Wi ll iam Hague's new Con- 
servative Party. 

A package of democratically 
based reforms was overwhelm- 
ingly passed on Saturday by the 
one third of the 350,000 party 
members who bothered to vote. 

Profrasor Tyrrell said that one 
of the reasons Sainsbuxys had 
suffered was that it gave an im- 
pression of being detached, “of 
not having an ear to the ground 
- ty contrast, as 1 say to one of 
your party \Tce-chairman, you're 
going in the right direction". 

Thar direction was set ear- 
lier in the day by Mr Hague 
when he indicated the target 
group of voters for his new pol- 
icy - “people who don't have 
much time for transient, pass- 
ing fashion”. 

“These are conservative peo- 
ple, their values, their instincts 
are ours. Our task is to win back 
their trusL” 

Although Mr Hague said he 
was about to embark on a jour- 
ney to become the party of One 
Nation, he made no mention of 
the unemployed, the poor, lone 
parents, the disabled, or the so- 
cially excluded in his speech. 
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Baptism of 
fear that 
begins at 
the airstrip 


PRAISE God I was never in the 
Russian army. I don't know 
which the poor conscripts sent 
to Afghanistan must have 
feared most, their guerrilla op- 
ponents or their own helicopter, 
transports. 

En route to the start point 
for our walk-in to Everest, we 
had head-splitting, body-shak- 
ing rattle through the hiTfcirte s 
in just such a machine. 

Conditions for the 45- 
minute flight from Kathmandu 
to the Lukla a ir s trip were pret- 
ty good, with the snow- d&ked 
giants of the Himalayas march- 
ing to one side. But even so, 
when the helicopter was 
shrouded in cloud, there wa^an 
uncomfortable sensation that 
the terraced hfl^ideswere only 
a few hundred metres below. 

Then, as we climbed higher, 
tree-clad slopes and rocky 
ridges were alongside us. Ex- 
hilarating but not a form of fly- 
ing I want to make a habit of. 

Pilot Vachislav Ovcharenko 
and flight engineer Nicoli 
Shonarov had probably flown 
the shuddering machine in 
more hostile circumstances but 
the language barrier made it 
hard to be sure. Gold-toothed 
smiles were the response. 

The Russian-built helicopter 
was crammed to capacity. The 
24 passengers, including all onr 
Himalayan Kingdoms Everest 
team, were strapped in on bench 
seats naming along the sides and 
between us was pfled rucksacks, 
barrels, mattresses and all the 

paraphernalia of expe drtionmg. 

Our landing on the stony 
airstrip was surprisingly gentle. 

T -nkto has a frightening repu- 
tation but it is light aircraft pas- 
sengers who really get the scare. 
The short runway slopes down 
the hillside and arriving aircraft 
seem certain to dam into the ho- 
tel a! its uphill end. The wife of 1 
Sir Edmund Hfllaxy was killed 
in a crash here and bits of 
wreckage testify to other un- 
happy landings 

Lukla, perched at 2850 me- 
tres.above the Dudh Kosi riv- 
er, is just to the south of- the 
Khumbu, the Shezpa home- 
land, and is the gateway to 




Everest Diary 

Pay five 

Everest We walk at a leisurely 
pace, but this seeming sloth is 
deliberate. Altitude sickness 
can occur at any time above 
2500 metres, and harrying now 
could scapper a summit bid. 

For four of our team, in- 
cluding myself, this is our first 
visit to NepaL Crowded, pol- 
luted Kathmandu was hardly a 
culture shock to anyone who has 
travelled outside Europe, but up 
here, the head reels to take in 
the soaring natural beauty and 
cultural differences. 

The dusty track that winds 
north from Lukla up the valley 
of the Dudh Kosi to the Sher- 
pa capital of Namche Bazaar 
teems with bent bodies as the 
Ml does with trucks. The por- 
teringwork is no longer gener- 
ally done by Sherpas. Most of 
the porters are slight men, boys 
and occasionally girls from low- 
er Nepal, some barefoot, car- 
rying all manner of goods, 
produce, building materials and 
fuel in wicker baskets. The 
weight is taken by a plaited rope 
across the forehead and looks 
brutally uncomfortable. Bat 
even when handed a rucksack 
with the latest In strap tech- 
nology, foe straps are ignored 
and a rope attached. 

For a Himalayan virgin like 
myself, there is a pang of con- 
science at having a lad in flip 
flops carrying not just my own 
heavy-bag of lot not needed on 
the day walk, but another equal- . 
fy bulky sack. Raju is just 12 
years old and probably carrying 
twice his own bodyweight. He 
won't come any higher than 
Base Gamp, but even so, a cyn- 
ic might wonder which one of 
us is realty climbing Everest 

Tomorrow: snow 
in Namche Bazaar 


._A» 


White man* burdens 
Sherpa porters, often 
children aged 12 or less, 
cany most of the supplies 
and equipment needed by- 
climbers attempting the 
Himalayan peaks. ‘The 
Independent* Stephen 

Goodwin, top, found 
himself with a boy in 

flip-flops carrying his gear. 
Typically, a porter could be 
carrying twice Ms or her 

bodyweight, suspended by 
a. rope around the 
forehead. 


Main photograph: 
Tony Wheeler 


DAILY POEM 


Flightline 

By Mlcheal OSiadhsul 

At the core of all the jazz's lavish promise: 

Just to keep on playing, to improvise what is. 

Saxman Keith Donald told me when the solo moves 
It's loose and certain as the promise of loves. 

Td know," he said, "the true line after one bar, 

As if trusting one another iv£ 7/ play what we are." 

Those riffs foregone, adornments you had to eschew, 
7he siren’s sweetness that wails so deep in you, 

Between momerus-eridured and moments of the dream. 
Singleness of purpose, utter obedience to a theme. 

Nothing show-off. Lean ftigktBnes. Grace to soar. 
Shaping and shaped by. a promise at the music's core. 


This poem comes from Micheal O'Siadhafl's new volume Our 
Double Time (Bloodaxe, £7.95). Fbrmeriy a Dublin-based aca- 
demic, specialising in the Irish language, he has published two 
previous collections of poetry. 
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MODEL EMPLOYEE 


JUST FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE STEPS. 
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4fr You wDI need one vacancy or training place 
‘and one enthusiastic school leaver. Match 
- „ -v. :up school leaver with vacancy; and check 
how they fit together. 

4^ Apply National Traineeship, devised by the 
business community to provide employers 
* with the skilled people they need. 


Find out about support available from 
Training and Enterprise Council, and enlist 
their help to design desired programme. 

4^ Help your trainee develop vital workplace 
skills such as IT, numeracy and communication, 
up to NVG level 2. 
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Gonzalez 
casts long 
shadow on 
Spain’s left 


By Elizabeth Nash 

n _ 

DEEPER- ATE to dispel the 
long shadow of the Former 
leader Felipe Gonzalez. Span- 
ish Socialists this weekend 
launched a campaign lor pri- 
maries lor the first lime in 
their party's 120-year history. 

A former Socialist minister. 
Josop Borrell. has challenged 
the party leader. Joaquin Al- 
munia. to a duel over who 
should he Socialist candidate for 
prime minister, ewn though na- 
tional elections are still two 
years away. Mr Borrell for- 
mally threw his hat into the ring 
- hullfighting metaphors have 
been stretched to preposterous 
lengths in recent days - on Sat- 
urday at a 20.000-slrong rally of 
the party’s mighty Andalusian 
federation in Mr Gonzalez’s 
Seville heartland. 

Mr Borrell muscled his way 
on to the platform to pledge his 
loyally to Mr Almuaia hut. in 



Josep Borrell: Ex-minister 
throws hat in the ring 

the next breath, declared that 
the party’s performance in op- 
position must be improved. 

Felipe Gonzalez has been 
going about recently sporting 
his urn suede bomber jacket a 
sure sign that he. too. is on the 
campaign trail. Mr Gonzalez 
quit as leader in a bombshell 
decision last June and is not 
standing again. His blessing 
has fallen upon his decent, 
competent successor, Joaquin 
Almunia. 

Mr Gonzalez, who was nar- 
rowly ditched hy the electorate 
two years ago. remains the 
favourite of the p;iny faithful. 
He was star of the Seville rally 


and continues to dominate the 
Socialist scene. That suede 
bomber jacket has witnessed too 
many victories to be written off 
as a mere relic of past glories. 

Spanish Socialists - like 
Britain's Tories - are still find- 
ing their feet in opposition af- 
ter 14 years from 1982-96 in 
which Mr Gonzalez was prime 
minister. They often talk as if 
they arc still in government. 
Many feel Mr Almunia lacks 
both charisma and new ideas. 
He is not the man, they argue, 
to forge a post-Gonzalez force 
that can see off the conserva- 
tive Prime Minister. Jose Maria 
Aznar. 

Step forward Josep “Fepe” 
Borrell, a smooth and pushy for- 
mer public works miniver in the 
last Socialist government. “We 
must stop pining for Felipe,” he 
says. Mr BorreU’s smug manner 
has been picked up hy the tele- | 
vision satire show Puppet News, 
which dubs him “Know-all” 1 
and “Mega-pepe". But the en- 
try of a competing contender 
has spiced up the Socialist lead- 
ership process, which used to be 
a dreary affair of power-broking 
behind dosed doors. 

Party members will vote on 
24 April, and surveys in yes- 
terday's newspapers suggest 
Mr Borrell is breathing hard 
down Mr Almunia’s neck. Mr 
Borrell - a Catalan - seeks to 
overturn the received wisdom 
that a Catalan Socialist could 
not be elected nationwide. He 
has not. however, sought explicit 
endorsement from the power- 
ful Catalan Socialist Federation, 
led by the former defence sec- 
retary and devout “Felipista”, 
NarcisSerra. 

Even if Mr Borrell loses 
the nomination, his standing in 
the party has already been im- 
measurably strengthened, while 
that of Mr Almunia, even if he 
wins, has already been weak- 
ened, both by the challenge and 
the demonstration of support 
for his challenger. 

The policy differences be- 
tween the two are minimal - 
mutual buzzwords include em- 
ployment. sustained develop- 
ment and openness - and are, 
os is customary in Spanish pol- 
itics. coded and nuanced to 
court the party's various 
power blocks. 


til?! 



Voices of reason: One of the 20,000 people in Paris yesterday protesting against the alliances between the National Front and moderate right parties. 

France to reform polls after extreme right’s success 


Photograph: AFP 


PARIS (Reuters) — The French gov- 
ernment said yesterday that it p lans to 
introduce laws to tiohipn up the elec- 
toral system after local pods allowed the 
extremist National Front to gain a toe- 
hold in mainstream politics. 


But the minister for parliamentary 
relations. Daniel Wllant, warned that 
legislation alone would not halt the 
Front, branded by its opponents as a 
throwback to Hitler’s Nazis. 

Tens of thousands of people demon- 


strated in cities throughout Ranee on 
Sftfiw rky tO pm**** rhe Front and 

the regional conservative leaders who 
this month turned to the anti-foreign- 
er party to keep hold of power in their 
areas. 


The deals came after the Front won 
a record 15.5 per cent of the vote in 15 
March regional elections, giving ft the 
role of kingmaker in a number of coun- 
cils. 

Five regional presidents, all from the 


centre-right Union for French Democ- 
racy party (UDF), accepted Front 
backing to keep their majorities -a ma- 
jor breakthrough for the far-right par- 
ty which had previously been shunned 
as a political pariah. 


A land divided by hatred and schnitzels 

"W-jr TESTERN politicians talk at alL In just a few days, a A s a foreigner, you enjoy If an Albanian translator is 

%A/ have often trotted foreign journalist probably has aQ sorts of dubious priv- marked on the travel permit but 

V T out the idea that the i DIARY I more conversations with “the / One is to travel is not in the car, the policemen 


TESTERN politicians 
1 / 1 / have often trotted 
T ▼ out the idea that the 
Balkan wars of recent years 
(based on an original idea by 
S Milosevic; all rights have 
been asserted) were somehow 
inevitable, because of “buried 
ethnic hatreds”. This analysis, 
which allowed a hands-off at- 
titude, was mostly garbage. 
Despite and because of the 
complex history, ethnic identity 
was genuinely subsumed" in the 
Yugoslav idea. A Seri) friend 
wistfully remembers summer 
encounters now lost for ever, 
when cars from Belgrade and 
Zagreb tooted at each other on 
foreign motorways, in a cheer- 
ful display of Yugoslav 
familial recognition. A Croat 
friend, who grew up near Vuko- 
var. scene of some of the worst 
horrors of the Serb-Croat war, 
discovered only from the news- 
papers that a former classmate 
was linked with Serb war 
crimes. Until then, she had 



Steve Crawshaw 


thought of him as a fellow 
Yugoslav. 

Kosovo, on the other hand, 
that’s a different kettle of fish 
soup. When I first visited here 
15 years ago, most of Yu- 
goslavia was still (compara- 
tively) living in ethnically 
wedded bliss. In Kosovo, how- 
ever, armed policemen were pa- 
trolling the streets of the 
capital, Pristina. Serbs and Al- 
banians have always led sepa- 
rate lives. Now, they scarcely 


talk at alL In just a few days, a 
foreign journalist probably has 
more conversations with “the 
other side” than many Serbs or 
Alb anians in a year. The for- 
eigner is asked to report bade 
from across the divide, be- 
cause people do not like to ask 
each other questions directly. 
For an Albanian or Serb to start 
a conversation about politics 
with the F-ihnir Other would to 
most people on both sides 
seem a ludicrous idea. 

At the tiny, buzzing Avalon 
dub in the centre of Pristina, a 
crowd gathers nightly to drink 
and dance into the early hours. 
It's friendly, relaxed - and com- 
pletely Serb. Albanians have 
their own equivalent places. 
One Serb student at the Aval- 
on described how she likes 
sometimes to go to an Alban- 
ian cafd. But, like the gay Al- 
banian skinhead who can be 
found in the Avalon, she is the 
odd woman out: “My friends 
think Tm very strange.” 


A s a foreigner, you enjoy 
aQ sorts of dubious priv- 
ileges. One is to travel 
where nobody else can go. 
Once you have the right piece 
of paper, you can travel 
through checkpoints —passing 
through roadblocks where Al- 
banians would be turned back, 
and travelling into territory 
which the Serb forces are wary 
of entering. At the checkpoints 
themselves, there is a strange 
etiquette. The first plus (and it 
isa big one): unlike in Bosnia, 
you do not come across mad- 
men who have been drinking 
slivovitz plum brandy all after- 
noon, and who will now wave 
a gun in your face, steal your 
money, your computer or your 
car. The checkpoints are disci- 
plined. But needling is part of 
the operation. The s Irani nov- 
inari, the foreign jo urnal i s ts, are 
seen as the terrorists’ friend. 
“Who do you think is guilty?" 
becomes a challenging remark, 
not a straightforward question. 


If an Albanian translator is 
marked on the travel permit but 
is not in the car, the policemen 
get tetchy, the suggestion is that 
you have smuggled an Alban- 
ian into bandit country and left 
him behind. Even your attire 
can become a subject for ag- 
gressive remarks. “Why have 
you got mud on your shoes?” 
demanded one policeman, who 
seemed keen to find a reason 
to thump , us. “You’ve been 
with the terrorists, haven’t 
you?” 

That policeman, you can 
be sure, would happily kill Al- 
banians. An increasing number 
of Albanians would happily 
kQl him. For the moment, the 
shooting incidents between the 
two sides are sporadic. But, as 
in Croatia in summer 1991 and 
in Bosnia in spring 1992, when 
the atmosphere was in many re- 
spects eerily similar, “for the 
moment” is the key phrase. It 
seems likely to be a depressingty 
short wait. 
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In a way, it all comes down 
to schnitzels. One of the best 
known products of Serbian cui- 
sine is the K&radjordjev 
schnitzel, named after the 19th- 
century Serb national hero. It 
is like chicken kiev, but made 
out of meat, wrapped together 
with cheese. Very tasty it is, too. 
In a Pristina restaurant, I found 
something called a Skenderbeg 
schnitzel on the menu, and 
asked the waiter wbat’it was. I 
probably should have guessed 
the answer, since Skenderbeg 
is Albania’s national hero: a 
' Skenderbeg schnitzel, it turns 
out, is a Karadjordjev schnitzel 
when served in an Albanian 
restaurant 

This society is so divided that 
even the menus lead separate 
lives - same taste, different 
loyalty. It would be nice to think 
there was room in Kosovo 
for Skenderbeg and Karadjord- 
jev schnitzels to east peacefully 
side by side. Nice, but unreal. 
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Arabs Set high 
price for Israel 
to quit Lebanon 


By Robert Fisk 

in Beirut 

ISRAEL is not leaving south- 
ern Lebanon. Despite ail the 
honeyed words from Israeli it- 
self, despite an the reports on 
CNN. despite the private sus- 
picions of Arab diplomats who 
should know better - Israel is 
not going to withdraw a single 
soldier from its occupation zone 
60 miles south of Beirut Indeed, 
over the past few days, more Is- 
raeli troops have been sent 
into front-line positions previ- 
ously held by Israel’s proxy 
“ South Lebanon Army”. 

True, Israel would like to 
leave. It lost 39 of its occupa- 
tion troops in southern 
Lebanon last year and another 
eight have died in action in 
1998; its Lebanese militia ally 
has lost a further 29 men in the 
same 15 months. Almost equal- 
ly serious is the fall in casual- 
ties among Israel's Hizbollah 
enemies. While the guerrillas 
were losing as many as 100 men 
for every Israeli killed 10 years 
ago. they are now taking casu- 
alties on an almost one-to-one 
basis. Just 82 Hizbollah men 
have died in the past 15 months, 
only six more than Israel and its 
militia- The outcry from the 
mothers of Israeli soldiers serv- 
ing in Lebanon grows. 

Listening to Israeli politi- 
cians these past two weeks, the 
world might be forgiven for be- 
lieving the mothers will get 
theirway. Benjamin Netanyahu, 
the Israeli prime minister - 
who is not interested in abiding 
by UN Security Council reso- 
lutions 242 and 338 (calling for 
total Israeli withdrawal from all 
occupied Arab territory) - sud- 
denly announced he wanted to 
abide hy Security CouncO res- 
olution 425, which calls for a 
total and unconditional with- 
drzwal from southern Lebanon- 
The Israeli cabinet, weare told, 
has “agreed^ a withdrawal 

Bat laael wants conditions at- 


taehed- It wants a p m mkp that 
theXebanese anny wfll safeguard 
Ihe border and prevent cross-bor- 
der attacks. And it wants the 
Hizbollah disarmed before a 
withdrawal- The first desire is rea- 
sonable enough. But the second 
will never be agreed bv the 
Arabs, for two reasons. Firstly, 
Syria warns Israel to withdraw 
from the Israeli-occupied Syrian 
Golan Heights, and Syria’s sup- 
port far the HizboHah is the onfy 
pressure ft can bring upon the Is- 
raelis to hand back Golan as weO 
as southern Lebanon. Secondly 
- in the words of a former 
Lebanese diplomat - Israel, m 
the eyes of the Arabs, has run out 
of credit “Oslo was a big test for 
us and for the Israelis,*' he said. 
“Israel signed the Oslo agree- 


"We could 
disarm Hizbollah 
and die Israelis 
might find a 
reason to stay in 
Lebanon* 


meat But despite its signature, 
it is still controlling much of the 
West Bank and is buikting even 
more Jewish settfemenS on Arab 
land What is to stop diem do- 
ing the same, thing if we agreed 
to their conditions for with- 
drawal from Lebanon?” 

“We could disarm the Hsbat 
bh, which is the only force push- 
ing tbem.to leave, and then the 
Israelis might find a reason to 
stay. And we could do nothing 
about it We learned a lot from 
Oslo and we are not going to 
make the same mistake again. 
These deals need international 
gnartuitocSyDOt just peace ac- 
cords that can then be-broken." 

- In Cairo, the Arab League 


rejected Mr Netanyahu’s pro- 
posal for a withdrawal, ftrez 
Bouez, the Lebanese foreign 
minister, told delegates that if 
Israel wanted to abide by Res- 
olution 425 -passed in 1978 af- 
ter land’s first invasion of 
Lebanon — then “it should just 
pack up and get out”. In reali- 
ty, n um e ro u s Hizbollah 
have made it dear the guerril- 
las would not pursue the Isradis 
over the border. Hizbollah has 
already set up a political or- 
ganisation within Lebanon’s 
own internal political structure 
to secure a future once the war 
is over. An Iranian govern- 
ment spokesman, the culture 

minicfi-r AtaTlah Mahnj n rsnj 

has himself said if Israel leaves 
Lebanon, there would be “no 
need to continue its resistance 
activities”. Since Iran arms the 
Hizbollah - if less generously 
than America arms Israel — 
this was a significant remark. 

The. ironies of the situation, 
however, are all too dear. 
Whereas 20 years ago, the 
Lebanese demanded an Israeli 
withdrawal and the Israelis re- 
fused, now the Israelis are de- 
manding a withdrawal and the 
Lebanese are turning them 
down. This has provided good 
propaganda for the Israelis. 
Here they are, vainly demand- 
ing to raid tbeir own occupation 
while the world accuses them of 
renegipg on the “peace processT. 
In truth, soinhern Lebanon is die 
only -area where the Israelis are 
bfeedmg-fieaDy- to hang onto 
occupied laud; and the Arabs are 
not going to oblige them by let- 
ting them go. 

The United Nations Interim 
Force in Lebanon have been in 
southern Lebanon for 20 years 
and have signall y failed to com- 
plete their rmsskm of moving up 
to the Israeli frontier and se- 
curing the sovereign territory of 
Lebanon for the Beirut gov- 
ernment. UN forces are a mile 
further from the Israelfborder 
than they were two decades ago. 


Saddam’s hat trick: Iraq’s leader makes rare public appearances to rally support 









BAGHDAD (Reuters) — President appearance at the weekend, he also Qassem. State television showed ic endurance to be rewarded with 
Saddam Hussein greeting vfltagers at visited two central Iraqi villages President Saddam firing celebrate- victory”, the station said. At 
aJ-Budoon, 110 miles from Baghdad, through which he fled 39 years ago iy rifle shots in the air at one village same time, UN inspector* 
where he was regaling them with tales after failing in an assassination at- while locals dancedand chanted sup- scouring his palace at Tflc’* 


from his youth. Makhig a rare pubfic tempt on President AbduMCarim port; he then prayed for Iraqis **hero- 
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Oldest synagogue Peace process is neat 
excavated at Jericho collapse, warns Albright 


JERICHO (Reuters) — The 
world’s oldest known synagogue 
has beat excavated near the bib- 
lical town of Jericho, an Israeli 
archaeologist said yesterday. 

The synagogue, within the 
complex of a Hasm ocean 
palace, was built between 75 and 
50 BC during the reign of 
Queen Salome or one of her 
sons and was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 31 BC said Pro- 
fessor Ebud Netzer, of 
Jerusalem’s Hebrew University. 

AX the site, archaeologists 
discovered the first evidence 
supporting ancient accounts that 
ceremonial meals, as well as 


prayers, wae held in synagogues 
“It was a bit like a community 
centre” said Professor Netzer, 
who is supervising the dig. “We 
know the Bible was read three 
times a week, but there was also 
a room attached to the synagogue 
where religious meals were 
held." 

Professor Netzer first uncov- 
ered the palace 25 years ago. Ex- 
cavations continued until 1987 
and were resumed early this 
year. Professor Netzer said the 
synagogue was in an Israel-con- 
trolled area of the West Bank, 
just outside Palestinian-ruled 
Jericho. 


By Patrick Cockbum 

m Jerusalem 

THE American special envoy, 
Dennis Ross, met with Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu, the Israeli 
prime minister, last night to dis- 
cuss the extent of Israeli with- 
drawal from the West Bank as 
Washington warned that the 
peace process was on the verge 
of collapse. 

Israel has insisted that the 
withdrawal will comprise no 
more than 9 per cent of the 
West Bank’s territory while the 
US wants 13.1 per cent. Even 
this is well short of the 30 per 


cent that the Palestinians ex- 
pected under the terms of the 
Oslo agreement. 

Madeleine Albright, the US 
Secretary of State, earlier told 
Jewish leaders in America that 
the peace process was on the 
verge of collapse and that the 
US was considering ending its 
efforts. However, no ultimatum 
would be given to Israel. 

The US wants its 13.1 per 
cent withdrawal to take place 
linked to Palestinian guarantees 
over security. Mr Netanyahu has 
suggested a lower figure but says 
the land handed over would be 
contiguous to existing Pales- 


tinian enclaves on the West 
Bank. 

The US has yet to go publi- 
cise its initiative and Mr Ne- 
tanyahu has asked it not to. 
Despite opposition from the ex- 
treme end of his right-wing 
coalition to giving bade any of 
the land Israel conquered in 
1967 to the Palestinians, the 
prime minister is in a strong po- 
sition domestically and could 
deliver an agreement. The 
Palestinians would also accept 
a deal because they feel they 
have little alternative and want 
to improve their standing in 
Wishington. 
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Monday 20 April 1998 Business Design Centre, London N1 

A one day national conference for policy makers in higher and further education 
to look at the implementation of the Government’s proposals on the creation of 
a University for Industry. It will examine the role that further and higher education 
institutions can play by working together and with business at a local, regional 
and national level increasing the skills and knowledge of the workforce, as well 
as supporting research and development in Industry and commerce. 

Speakers Include: 

Dr Kim Howells MP, 

Parliamentary Under Secretary, DFEE 

Rosie Boycott, 

Editor, Vie Independent and The Independent on Sunday 

David Brown, 

Chairman, Motorola Udand Chair, . . 

UR Design and Implementation Advisory Qdup 

Josh Hillman, 

Institute for Public Pole/ Research 

Simon Sperryn, 

Chief Executive, London d^rnber Commerce and Industry 

Diana Warwick, 

Oiel Executive, Committee of VioChancellors and Principals 

n r Anne Wright CBE, 

Mce-jhanceltor and Chief Executive, University of Sunderland 



Splash 

out 

With a Goldfish personal loan from only 12.9% APR* 

Goldfish loans are available for up to £10,000. And on a £10,000 Goldfish 
loan, with 48 monthly repayments, you could save up to £666 compared with 
the lenders shown below. 

What’s more, as interest rates are fixed, your monthly repayments will never 
increase. 

No security required. No arrangement fee. So now you can afford to splash out 
*0n loans of £10,000 

topical example: 
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H you are 24 or over, have a bank account and receive a regular annual income, we should 
be able to ^ve you a decision while you wait. 
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£264.51 

£268.33 

£12,696.48 

£12,879.84 

£183.36 
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£278.40 

£13,363.20 

£666.72 
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£271.35 

£13,024.80 
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To apply, or for an information 
pack, complete the coupon or call 
Goldfish personal loans today on: 


r 0800 122 177 1 


Goldfish' 


(rrore information, please contact- 


;il Stewart Associates 


1 would like more information on Goldfish personal loans 

Name (Mr/MrVMls^Ms) 

Address 


94006/089 N 


1 1 Dartmouth Street 
London SW1H9BL 1 


tel 0171-222 1280 
fax 0171-222 1278 


; R^stcode Telephone no 

Please return in an envelope to: Goldfish personal loans, FREEPOST NT 1231 . Newcastle upon Tyne X. NE85 1BR 
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Yeltsin’s sacked 
PH enters race 
for the Kremlin 


BjrPhflR«cv« 

** Moscow 

BORIS YELTSIN yesterday 
carefully declined to give un- 
qualified backing 10 Viktor 
Chernomyrdin as his successor, 
reviving the possibility that - 
mildly ambitious though this 
niay seem - he still harbours 
ambitions of remaining in the 
Kremlin into the 21st century. 

The president held back 
from publicly endorsing his for- 
mer prime minis ter, who this 
weekend delivered Moscow's 
second political shock within a 
week by declaring that be in- 
tends to run for the presidency 
in 2000. 

Although Mr Cher- 
nomyrdin,, dismissed by Mr 
Yeltsin last Monday, claimed he 
'. had his former boss's blessing 
'Ho enter the race, Kremlin aides 
were working hard behind the 
scenes to emphasise ibaL Mr 
Yeltsin had yet to choose his 
favoured candidate. Mr Yeltsin 
had "not determined his posi- 
tion” on the ex-premier's deci- 
sion to run, a senior source told 
the Interfax news agency. Nor, 
the source said, had the 67-year- 
old president made his mind up 
about a third term. 

A third term would seem im- 
probable, given Mr Yeltsin's er- 
ratic health and behaviour, and 
his advancing years. But he is fa- 
mously unpredictable, and enjoys 
applying egg to Lhe £aces\»f his 
doctors and critics. He also Cares 
about his place in history as the 
man who oversaw the birth (at 
bcit still incomplete) of a new\ 
Russia from the ashes of the So- v 
viet Union. Health allowing, if be 
and his inner circle - some of 
whom have fortunes at stake - 
conclude that no other acceptable 


candidate has a chancy of victo- 
ry, he may yet seek to stay on. 

Mr Chernomyrdin's decla- 
ration came as a surprise be- 
cause, with more than two years 
to go, it is remarkably early in 
the game. The president’s cool 
response is almost certainly 
also because he wants to see 
bow his former colleague fares 
before committing hims elf. 

Conventional wisdom has it 
that tire burly former prime 
minis ter has about as much 
chance of victory as Mr Yeltsin 
has of winning Wimbledon. He 
is deemed to have the charisma 
of a tea-towel - and one soiled, 
to boot, by five years' service in 
an unpopular government 

But Russian politics have lit- 
tle to do with conventionality. 
What matters far more than the 
former prime minister’s dreary 
persona is the support of the 
small filite who control much of 
the media, and whose private 
fortunes helped propel an un- 
popular Mr Yeltsin back into of- 
fice in 1996. 

Yesterday one of the leading 
king-makers, Boris Berezovsky, 
an oil and media tycoon, wel- 
comed Mr Chernomyrdin’s 
move, saying he viewed it “ab- 
solutely positively”. The Krem- 
lin's backing, even if covert, can 
help bamboozle the more 
pliable regions into lining up 
behind a candidate. 

But equally important is the 
strength of the field. One likely 
combatant is the mayor of 
Moscow, Yuri Luzhkov. Like 
Mr Chernomyrdin, who has the 
backing of the mighty energy lob- 
by, the mayor has plenty of mon- 
ey, powerful connections, and a 
strong foothold in the media. Un- 
like the ex-prime minister, he is 
a sparkling performer, no de- 
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Ugandans make 
palace fit for king 


_T7 


nxxxat, but with a convincing 
popular touch, lb the conster- 
nation of same in the West, his 
market credentials are decided- 
ly shaky. If be decides to run, it 
wffl deepen the risk of splitting 
the anD'-Co mmunig vote - a 
prospect that will be preoccupy- 
ing the king-makers. What fhb- 
ukms price could Mr Luzhkov 
now ask in order to stay out? 

Mr Chernomyrdin's 35-year- 
old replacement, Sergei 
Kiriyenko, is facing a more 
pressing issue. The Commu- 
nists, who dominate the State 
Duma (lower bouse), intend to 
oppose confirming him in hk 
post A long bartering process 
between parliament and the 
Kremlin is about to begin. 










Marque of respect: Vintage Borsches parked on the esplanade of the Cinquetenaire Arch in Brussels during the first rally of the year for Belgian 
owners. The event was arranged before the death on Friday of Fenfinand Porsche, founder of the worid famous car company Photograph: AP 






KAMPALA (AP) — Slashing 
trees, burning grass, and haul- 
ing debris, some 40,000 Ugan- 
dan royalists are working to 
prepare lhe hilltop palace for tbe 
return the king of Buganda. 

Tbe palace at Lubiri, just west 
of Kampala, was once the pride 
of Buganda with its high walls, 
beautiful gardens and lake. 

Before Ronald Muwenda 
Mutebi, a British-trained lawyer 
who is the king or “Kabaka" of 
Uganda's largest tribe, can re- 
possess the palace - which had 
been turned into a barracks - 
it needs a thorough scrubbing. 

“I came here to join the oth- 
ers in cleaning up Lhe palace,’’ 
Rovinsa Namusoke, 54, said “It 


looks like a cave. Ws must dean 
it for our lord." '• 

Military experts have sealed 
off suspected minefields arqund 
the palace for clearing but roy- 
alists complain they are short of 
money to restore glory to the' 
palace. By tradition, the king is 
forbidden to eater the palace un- 
til he has been anointed by witch 
doctors, healers and sootteayers. 

King Mutebi generally 
spends his time raising money 
to help street children and ad- 
vising on planting trees. But af- 
ter 1993, when President Ycwed 
Museveni restored monarchies 
that had been abolished in the 
Sixties, Mutebi found himself in 
the role of the Kabaka. 


Hidden eyes keep 
domestic life on the 
straight and narrow 


By Stephen Vines 

in Hong Kong 

TROUBLE with the ser- 
vants? Worried they are eat- 
ing you out of house and 
home, stealing and idling ? A 
Hong Kong company called 
Welpro Security may have 
the answer. 

It has developed a hi-tech 
surveillance system called 

“Secure Look" which moni- 
tors homes with tiny cameras 
embedded in ceilings, furni- 
ture and anywhere else. The 
cameras record the comings 
and goings of domestic ser- 
vants on video tapes, but re- 
ally anxious employers can 
access this material by com- 
puter while they are out of the 
house through a telephone- 
computer linked system. 

Servants are a big issue in 
Hong Kong. A small army of 
more than 100.000 imported 
domestic workers beaver 
away in the former colony s 
households. Most come from 
the Philippines and work on 
short-term contracts. 

The day of the Chinese 
family retainers, known as 
“ami”, has passed away, 
forcing middle class families 
to bring unknown foreigners 


into their homes. Even fam- 
ilies of fairly modest means of- 
ten find it worthwhile to 
employ a full-time domestic 
worker for about £300 per. 
month, plus board and lodg- 
ing. Their presence explains 
why so many Hong Kong 
women have been free to 
join the labour force. 

But there is much mistrust 
between employers and their 
staff. 

Hong Kong even has an as- 
sociation dedicated to back- 
ing Lhe rights of employers 
and campaigning for the min- 
imum statutory wage to be 
kept down and even easier 
terms for dismissal and de- 
portation. 

The numbers of domestic 
workers coming into Hong 
Kong reached an all time 
high last year when 45^27 em- 
ployment visas were issued. 
The recent recession has 
caused some lay offs. 

The only problem with 
the new surveillance system is 
that its use is almost certain- 
ly a breach of Hong Kong’s 
privacy laws. And these laws 
are about to beefed up. which 
would make covert filming of 
people in their homes a crim- 
inal offence. 
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SMOKING Cat 
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Rock 

fanfare for 
Versace 



H YORK(AP)— With its 
te celebrity-studded au- 
and Waring rock music, 
ise of Versace unvefled 
2 collection al the week- 
i New York’s fashion 
egan with a flourish. 

/as the first New York 
snowing of the line since the 
principal designer ^ranni Ver- 
ffsace was shot dead last July, 
fl* The invitation-only crowd of 

i/I 700 included film director 
Woody Allen and his wife, 

Soon-Yi Previn, actress Eliza- 
beth Hurley, and singers Sheiyl 
Crow and led: fang. The doilies 
on show were designed by Ver- 
sace’s sister, Donatella. 

The men’s line was made 
primarily of black fabrics, from 
high-buttoned jackets to 
leather pants. For the women, 
there were silver flapper dress- 
'll es and leggings draped with nar- 

row-cut skirts. Show time; Woody Allen tries to block out the music at the fersace fashkm show, flariced by Ms wife Soon-Yi Previn and Santo Vfaraoe Photograph: AP 
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tNicotine 


Marlboro Lights 
6 mg Tar 0.5 mg Nicotine 


Race row 

threatens 

Springbok 

survival 


By Mary Braid 

in Cape Town 

THE NEW South Africa’s pa- 
tience with the country's rugby 
bosses has snapped. The coun- 
try's National Sports Council 
has given the South African 
Rugby Football Union (Safa) 
executive - and its chief, Louis 
Luyt - 14 days to resign or face 
a ban on international match- 
es and a loss of the famous 
Springbok emblem. 

Bitterness between rugby 
officials and Nelson Mandela's 
government has been building 
for months, but Mr Mandela's 
humiliation two weeks ago by 
Mr Luyt was the final straw. 

Contesting the government's 
right to launch an inquiry into 
mismanagement and racism. 
Mr Luyt asked a Pretoria High 
Court judge to summon Presi- 
dent Mandela for cross-exam- 
ination on how he reached his 
decision. 

Bishop Desmond Tutu said 
be was so angry at the indigni- 
ties rugby’s bosses had heaped 
on President Mandela by forc- 
ing him into court that although 
he was an arid nq»by fan, be may 
stop watching the game. 

In court. President Man- 
dela contested Safa’s claim that 
as a private organisation it 
should be free from political in- 
terference. He said he had 
staked his political future on 
promoting “the game of the en- 
emy” after he was released 
from his 27-year incarceration. 
He said rugby, which is afford- 
ed quasi-religious status by 
Afrikaners - was a legitimate 
government concern. 

The current bitterness is 
light years away from the early 
days of Mr Mandela's presi- 
dency when ft was thought rug- 
by might play a key part in the 
nation’s healing process by 
throwing off its racist reputation. 

Al the weekend, after a 
heated meeting in Pretoria, the 
Sports Council gave its resig- 
nation ultimatum. It wants to 
appoint an interim committee 
to run rugby’s affairs. Safu was 
quick to reject the council’s de- 
mands, and ft now remains to 


be seen if the council will now 
go ahead with its threat to can- 
cel ah tours- to South Africa by 
international rugby sides, sus- 
pend Safu’s membership of the 
council and withdrawn permis- 
sion to use the springbok em- 
blem. 

The Sports Council claims it 
holds the rights to the emblem. 
After Mr Mandela's govern- 
ment came to power in 1994, all 
other sporting bodies traded the 
springbok - for most South 
Africans a symbol of the 
apartheid days - for the protea, 
the national flower. It was Mr 
Mandela who resisted calls for 
the adoption of a new emblem 
for rugby, despite the fact that the 
s pringb ok insignia was consid- 



Badge of oppression - the 
springbok emblem 

ered so rad ally infiammaioiy. 

The council's threats could 
return South Africa rugby to the 
international isolation it suf- 
fered during apartheid. 

The Sports Council has also 
considered a call to freeze all 
Safa's assets and the launch of 
a mass action campaign, backed 
by unions and churches, to 
force rugby to toe the line. 
These drastic steps have been 
not been put into effect imme- 
diately only because some coun- 
cil members said they feared 
such action could destroy the 
sport entirely. 

“We don’t want to kill rug- 
by,’’ said sports council presi- 
dent Mluleki George. “If we 
withdraw the springbok em- 
blem now and boycott interna- 
tional tours, the game will 
not survive”. 


Peruvian plane crash kills 15 

A Peruvian air force plane evacuating people stranded by floods 
crashed into a shantytown in the northern city of Piura yes- 
terday. Local media said at least 15 people were killed. The 
director of a local hospital said 28 people had been rescued. 
The Russian-made plane was believed to be carrying aL least 
40 people. — A/J Lima 

Malaysia steps up expulsions 

Malaysia says it will speed up efforts to repatriate more than 
8,000 illegal immigrants to Indonesia, following clashes in lo- 
cal detention camps. Last week riots broke out at three of 
the country’s detention camps. The worst was at Semenyih. 
south of the capital city of Kuala Lumpur. Official reports said 
eight Indonesian illegal immigrants and one Malaysian po- 
lice officer were killed. — A/? Kuala Lumpur 

Royal start to Haj 

A leading member of the Saudi ruling family led the ritual 
washing of the Kaaba, the ancient stone structure in Mecca 
that is sacred to Muslims, the official Saudi Press Agency re- 
ported. Prince Majed, Governor of Mecca, who is a brother 
of King Fahd, performed the ceremony on behalf of the Sau- 
di monarch. The Kaaba - a cube-shaped structure attributed 
to the Prophet Abraham - is washed twice a year with per- 
fumed water. The ritual is usually carried out by King Fahd. 
but he has not been well since suffering a stroke in Novem- 
ber 1995. — APJiddah 

El Nino kills sea lions 

Thousands of starving sea lions have been washed ashore to 

die on beaches in Peru, because El 'Nino has driven away the 1 

fish they eat. Of the 180,000 sea lions that lived on Peru's Pa- 
cific coast before El Nino arrived late last year, 30.000 remain, 
say biologists. “Most of the dead sea lions we have found arc 
adult females. This means that for this El Nino the proba- 
bility of the population recovering rapidly is much lower,” she 
said. — AP, San pan 

Chinese bone up on writing 

Chinese archaeologists have dug up 3,500-year-dd sheep bones 
bearing the oldest known examples of Chinese writing, the 
official Xinhua new agency reported yesterday. Eight in- 
scriptions were carved crudely and deeply into two bones found 
in a pit at a sacrificed site in China's eastern Shandong province. 
Xinhua said Experts recognised only two of the primitive char- 
acters - one meaning “so” and the other “divination". The 
earliest bone inscriptions previously found - in centra] Henan 
province - dated back 3,200 years to the late Shang Dynasty, 
Xinhua said. — Reuterc, Peking 
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Following 
in Eve’s 
footsteps 

Juliet Sanders on the battle to preserve the 
world's oldest footprints, as they come 
under increasing threat from curious tourists 


IN THE West Coast National Park 
in South Africa, about 100km north 
of Cape Town, arc three footprints. 
At a glance, they look quite ordinary 
in size and shape, like those made 
by any modern woman walking 
through soft sand. The difference is 
that these are embedded -fossilised 
- in the rock. In fact, they were made 
1 1 7,000 years ago and are the oldest 
human footprints ever discovered. 

They were found in 1995, by 
geologist David Roberts. But be 
held off announcing the discoveiy, 
despite its momentous importance, 
until last year. Even then it was too 
soon. Now scientists are worried 
about bow many more years these 
footprints will last, for while they 
have survived everything nature has 
thrown at them, tourist interest is 
literally wiping them away. 

The three prints are believed to 
have been made by a woman, 5ft 
3 in (l^m) tall, strolling barefoot in 
wet sand after a rainstorm. The big 
toe. ball, arch and heel of the foot 
are well-defined, making the foot- 
prints -which were eventually fos- 
silised - an important due to 
understanding when anatomically 
modern hu mans emerged 

Roberts found the footprints in 
September 1995 alter uncovering 
an ancient stone core, the Qakes of 
which were used by early man for 
scouring and other tasks. “On a 
hunch" he went looking for traces 
of its maker. “I scrambled up and 
down these rock faces for hours 
finding absolutely nothing," he 
said on announcing the discovery 
last year. “Then I looked down and 
found that footprint there. The 
chances of finding something like 
this are a million to one." 

Once the prints were made, they 
were covered very quickly with 
windblown sand on a slope that 
eventually turned to sandstone after 
being buried under pressure for tens 
of thousands of years. "They had to 
be buried for a very long time to turn 
to rock," said Roberts. Set on a pris- 
tine lagoon beach, the sandstone 
rock in which the footprints arc em- 
bedded is so fragile that it crumbles 
quite easily. Even running one's 
hand over the surface causes fine 
grains of sand to come away. 

What is so exciting about the 
footprints? Theory suggests that all 
human life - well before the emer- 
gence of Homo sapiens - is de- 
scended from one common female 


ancestor, known as "genetic Eve". 
We do not know whether the prints 
are hers (the chances of that are in- 
calculably small). But experts say 
they were made at the right time 
and place to fit her profile. 

"What we do know from other 
sites in South Africa is that there 
were anatomically modem humans 
living here. It’s like putting together 
the pieces of a puzzle," says Janette 
Deacon, an archaeologist at South 
Africa’s National Monuments 
Council. 

Ms Deacon has noticed growing 
interest in the site from people who 
want to share something - anything 
-with this woman from so long ago. 
“There's been no tailin g off of in- 
terest in the site. That’s exciting, be- 
cause it’s engendering in people a 
sense of histoiy." 

Bui the public's fascination with 
their cultural heritage has become 
a threat to the footprint trail In fact, 
it has ruled out scientists’ hopes of 
preserving them in situ. The effects 
of the visiting hordes who have 
beaten a path to see this older trail 
are clearly visible. There is already 
graffiti dotting the rocks around the 
footprints. People visiting the site 
have been spotted clambering on 
to the brittle dune rock to stand in- 
side the footprints - prompting 
feats that if left unchecked, irrepar- 
able damage will result 

Conservationists want to keep 
those people away. But their case 
is not helped by the fact that the 
footprints are on a popular beach 
in a picturesque national park 
where last Christmas the visitors 
were arriving in about 200 cars a 
day. Large numbers are expected 
this Easier, so no chances are be- 
ing taken. Guards are already on 
site to patrol the area and prevent 
further damage. A transparent 
Perspex screen will soon also be 
suspended over the footprints to 
prevent people putting their feet in 
them. 

The weather is another foe, 
and one that cannot be controlled. 
The rock has already slipped slight- 
ly from its original position through 
a combination of wind and wave ac- 
tion, according to Craig Morkel of 
Corporate Image, one of the organ- 
isations involved in the talks about 
the future of the footprints. "In the 
long term, the wind and wave ac- 
tion below will undercut that rock 
and it will slide into the water," 



THEORETICALLY- 


Ever get the feeling you’re beiig 
watched? The one-metre-resolution spae 



Space Imaging, of Colorado, is launch'jg 
a commercial high?rcsolution satellite m 
the Alhena II rocket. Once the IKONOS 
I satellite b in place, customers will be afie 
to order higb-resolntion pictures of ary- 
wbere in the world. Meanwhile, you can tf- 
der similar images from a company dof?r 
to home. Geolnformation International ns 
rtigitat aerial maps of more than 75 citis 
around the world, available to customers 
on CD-Rom. The whole of central Lofldoi 
s stored in 7GB of data, at a cost of £5,001. 

Several frog species ha» become 
recently and others are showing alarmin' 
rates of deformity. No single cause has beet ’ 

Identified, but the first field experiment 
under natural conditions have confirm el 

that ambient levels of uiLraviolet-B (UV-B 
radiation from the sun can cause high raitj 
of amphibian mortality and deformity 
According to the proceedings of thi 
National Academy of Sciences, Joseph N| 
Kiesecker compared the embryos of longj 
toed salamanders, which were shielded froa 
UV-B radiation by mylar filters, with un[ 
shielded embryos. He found that 95 per cen| 
of the shielded embryos hatched, comparer 
with only 14 3 per cent of the unshieldec 
embryos. Of the surviving salamanders, 0.3 
per cent of those shielded were deformed! 
compared with 91.9 per cent of those un-j 
shielded. Higher levels of an enzyme called! 
photolyase may protect some species. j 


In the beginning: Was ‘genetic* Eve responsible for the marks? Lucas Granach^s Adam and Eve (above) 


Photograph: Reuters 


Morkel adds. "It is sad for all of us, 
but removal has been reluctantly 
accepted. We understand and ac- 
cept it now." 

Ms Deacon agrees that any 
damage could not be repaired. 
"There is no way the footprints are 
going to remain undamaged there," 
she says. "The rock beneath the sur- 
face is very soft and fragile, and If 
you don’t look after it you could end 
up with just a pile of sand." 

Scientists, conservationists and 
others interested in preserving the 
footprints have banded together 
and decided they must be moved 
temporarily to the South African 
Museum in Cape Town - if it can 
be done safely. A host of special- 


ists have been consulted over the the West Coast National Baric have 
best way to move the rock prints, bowed to necessity. “Unfortunately, 
including Briton Keith Taylor, an ex- we have to go for second prize at 
pert in stone conservation, who has this stage,” says the park’s warden. 


Visitors have been spotted clambering on 
to the brittle dune rock to stand inside the 
footprints, prompting fears about damage 


agreed to inspect the site during a Otto von Kaschkepark. As the mil- 

visit to the country in May. lennium approaches, he antici- 

MeanwhOe. the authorities at pates continuing interest in the 


footprint traiL “There is a need by 
modern man to find his roots and 
his origins. This could be a tremen- 
dous draw." 

The park plans to build a visi- 
tois’ site that mil measure up to in- 
ternational standards, and then it 
will attempt to claim back the 
footprints. “We wOJ try to soften the 
blow by putting "a vety good repli- 
ed* in its place and. hopefully, at 
some time stage we will be able to 
return the origin ai," says Mr von 
Kaschkepark. 

But this still underlines the 
troubling question; how do we look 
after the interests of the past 
while not cutting it off from the 
present? . . 


Earthquakes along the San Andreas fault] 
north-east of Los Angeles, have occurred 
more regularly than previously thought and 
the next big one could come sooner than; 
supposed, says geologist Mark T Brandon. ! 
Using his knowledge of lichens to pinpoint; 
the dates of previously unknown ancient' 
earthquakes, a new method called! 
“Uchenoroetry”, he found signs of earth- \ 
quakes larger than magnitude 7, which gen - 1 
era ted numerous rock avalanches as far as ! 
400km from the epicentre. Soon after the ’ 
quakes, spongy lichens began to colonise ! 
the fresh rock surfaces. Because of tbeirpre- • 
dictable growth rate, lichens make it pos- ; 
sible to estimate within 10 and 20 years i 
when an earthquake occurred in the past 1 
thousand years. The method was used to ! 
identify a major unknown quake near Los . 
Angeles in 1690 and several earthquakes * 
in New Zealand over the past 700 years. I 

The number of people infected with ; 

internal parasites such as tapeworms is soar- 1 
ing - and tourism is being blamed With ; 
more people travelling to Eastern Europe, \ 
an area of high Infection, the frequency with 
which people are affected is rising fast Eat- ; 
ing undercooked beef, pork or fish is the 
main way you can acquire the beastie, which 
can grow up to 30ft long. Eggs develop into 
larvae . and live in the snail intestine. Al- 
though an infected person can suffer 
weight loss and stomach pains, there mtp 
be no symptoms. The only sign of infeetkn 
may be individual white segments of tape- 
worm emerging from your rectum — deal 
or alive. If it is not treated, the patient 
develop cystercerosis - a disease in whim 
the tapeworm larvae invade the brain, cavil- 
ing serious meutaJ disturbance. 

Scient ists fr om Leicester University aih 
using techniques for studying stars and di. 1 - 
tant galaxies in the battle against cance*. 
Detectors normally used to record X-rfy 
emission from space are now being deve- 
oped for the analysis of human tissue. Se- 
en tists in the department of physics and 
astronomy believe the new detector coiiU 
make an impact in the investigation ofeax- 
cer-treating drugs, such as tamoxifen, con- 
monly given as a treatment to women wife f 
breast cancer. 


THE STARS THIS MONTH 


TELL ME ABOUT ... Catastrophism 



WHILE YOU were sleeping 
last night, a radio dish 1441ft 
(42m) in diameter, set in the 
wilds of West Virginia, was busy 
scanning the sky for agnsoFalien 
life. Panning from selected star 
to selected star, the telescope 
lingered bn each one for just a 
few minutes - long enough to 
listen for any tell-tale artificial 
radio signals emanating from the 
star’s circling planets. 

This privately funded search, 
called Project Phoenix, has been 
going on for nearly five years. It 
arose out of the ashes of a 
NASA-funded project axed by 
the US Congress after only one 
year in 1993 because, as one sen- 
ator put it, "not one Martian has 
said lake me to your leader”. 
An editorial in the Boston Globe 
wryly commented; “This only 
gpes to prove that there is nojn- 
telligent life in Wishington." 

Manv asironomers are cer- 


tain there is intelligent life out 
there. The Su n is an ordinary' star 
with planets and other stars 
have planets, too. There are 
2Q0bn stars in our galaxy alone, 
and the chemical elements that 
make up life are among the most 
common in the Universe.? 

For 40 years, a dedicated 
band of astronomers has been 
on the trail of EE Working from 
the premise that all technolog- 
ically driven civilisations will go 
through a phase of communicat- 
ing by radio waves - they are fast, 
cheap and penetrating - the re- 
searchere have been building re- 
ceivers of increasing complexity 
to pin down civilisations. Soon, 
the SET! researchers hope to 
pick up a signal. The effects will 
send shockwaves around our 
planet. Knowing we are not 
alone in space will put a differ- 
ent perspective on everything. 

Wo must also decide whether 


to reply - an act some believe 
would be extreme stupidity. An- 
thropologist Jared Diamond 
begs radio astronomers tempt- 
ed to send a reply to switch off 
their transmitters. He fears the 
aliens will track us down and do, 
in his words “what every supe- 
rior civilisation has done to less- 
er civilisations throughout 
history", subjugate and eventu- 
ally exterminate them. 

But the SETT researchers 
believe that a dialogue with a 
more advanced race could be 
enormously beneficial to us. But 
who should reply on behalf of 
all humankind? And wbaL 
should the message say? 

Time is running out for 
SETT. Increasing radio inter- 
ference from our electronic 
society is drowning out the 
faint murmurings crossing light 
years of space. Ultimately, the 
SETT astronomers are asking to 


be allocated a crater on the far 
side of the Moon. 

What if we never pick up a 
signal? Then we might have to 
face the fact that we are alone. 
Then we would be responsible 
hot just for one small planet - 
but for an entire Universe. 

The night sky in April 
hfs a prrny poor month tor pianos. None 
ire visible in ihe evening sky; in die eirty 
morning you’ll ranch brflfant Venus low 
In the twSght glow; rising bate more thin 
an hour before the Sun. Lower stS is the 
second bright es t planet, Jupiter. The two 
planets are sceKfly Converging, passing 
closest m one mother on the morning 
of 23 April, when they form a spectac- 
utar trio with the thin crescent moon. 
April tBary (all times 24-hour, BST) 
3rd: 2119 Moon ac First Quarter 
lltfc 2324 Full Moon 
19th: 2053 Moan at Last Quarter 
22nd: 1500 (approx) Maximum of Lyrids 
meteor shown 1 - 10 meteors/hr 
26th: 1241 New Moon 

Heather Cooper 
and Nigel Henbest 


BEFORE 1830, eveiyoue 
was a catastrophist. The 
theory that most of the 
features in the Earth were 
produced by sudden, 
short-lived, worldwide 
events, tied in perfectly 
with the Christian 
fundamentalism tha t 
dominated thinking in the 
WesL 

Christians knew that the 
Earth had a turbulent 
history, including a 
planet-wide flood. 
Awkwardnesses, such as 
dinosaur fo ssils and 
seashells on lofty mountain 
peaks could be neatly 
explained away by reference 
to divine intervention in the 
geological record. 

Then the Scottish 
geologist Charles Lyell came 
up with a radical theory, 
expounded in The Principles 
of Geology, published in 
1830. Lyell said that the 
Earth's crust had been 
subjected not to a series of 
divine catastrophes, but 
instead to a slow and 
unending process of change 
and renewal. 

The rivers wear the 
mountains away to dusL 
This dust is compacted into 
sediments, which eventually 
sink into the mantle, melt, 
and are thrust up again as 
new mountains. Then the 
whole process begins again: 
”We find no vestige of a 


beginning, no prospect of an 
end," he wr&te. 

This idea - which came 
to be known as 
Uniformitarianism — 
dominated geology for 150 
years. It seemed to tie in 
perfectly with Darwin’s 
ideas of evolution by natural 
selection, which bad no 
reliance on divine 
intervention. By the 1970s, 
Catastrophism, with its 
fundamentalist overtones, 
was pronounced as dead 
and buried as a slab of 
Jurassic limestone. 

But. there was a problem. 
At the end of the 
Cretaceous, some 65m years 
ago. the dinosaurs, the great 
- marine, reptiles, the flying 
pterosaurs and many other 
species all vanished, 
apparently in the space of a 
few centuries or less. Other 
mass extinctions had 
happened before in Earth's 
histoiy. How could these 
sudden and dramatic events 
be explained in terms of 
Lyell's timeless concept of 
gradual change? 

In 1980, falher-and-son 
geologist team Wilter and 
Luis Alvarez claimed that 
the end of the Cretaceous is 
marked by a thin day layer 
rich In iridium. This layer 
was found in places as for 
apart as Denmark and New 
Zealand, implying a 
planet-wide origin. 



Doomsday: coming to a planet near you 


The two geologists 
proposed that the 
Cretaceous extinctions had 
been caused by the impact 
of a sxx-mile-wide asteroid, 
which scattered iridium-rich 
dust throughout the 
atmosphere. Then in 1990, a 
180km-wide impact crater 
was discovered in Mexico’s 
Yucatan peninsula. The 
crater was of the right age 
and the right size to fit in 
with the Alvarez hypothesis. 

After its death some 
16G years before, 
Catastrophism was reborn 
as Neo-Catastrophism. 


shorn of its religious 
connotations. Many 
geologists now believe that 
Earth’s history - including 
the histoiy of life - has been 
profoundly influenced by 
cosmic impacts. We have no 
idea when the next impact 
will occur - earlier this 
month scientists thought f 0r 
a few hours that an asteroid 
was on its wjgr in just 30 
years’ time - but if 
something fbe size of the 
dinosanr-knier hits us, then 
aiguing about geology will 
be the least of our worries. 

Michael Hanio,, 
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Louise jury ta!<s to author Judi James as we begin her guide to the perils of passion in the workplace 
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It . ; Judi James; You should keep your animal instincts under control if you want to have a successful career, she says 
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SEX AT WORK 
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; JUDI JAMES says don’t do it Sex in Lhe 
office is a big, big mistake. Anyone on the 
fast track to success must know that pas- 
sion and promotion don't mix. “If you are 
‘ truly career-minded and that is your sole 
goal, it is better to leave it out," she says. 
"A good career needs planning, and it will 
become unstable if sex gets in the way. You 
lose a certain amount of control." 

But for the rest of us. Judi is more re- 
alistic. She acknowledges that thousands 
may be tempted at some point by Brian 
or Brenda in accounts, so she simply of- 
fers a few words of advice. In her new 
book. Sex at Work, A Survival Guide, Judi 
says think twice, count to 10, and try to 
look several steps ahead. Oh yes, and avoid 
the temptation to do anything incrimi- 
nating on the photocopier. 

“Too many people say, i wish I Had 
thought about it beforehand’," she says. It’s 
all veiy well claiming you’ll be adults about 
it. But nobody is an adult in relationships, 
we're all childish. One of the greatest lies 
of our time is, ‘If we break up, it won’t af- 
fect our working relationship .” 

Judi advocates cold rationality before 
making a move. “Fancying someone you 


work with is not a criminal offence - nei- 
ther is asking them out" But, she warns, 
consider the consequences first “Yes, I 
know you’re only going to ask him/her 
down the pub, not down the aisle, but it’s 
always best to study every angle of a sit- 
uation before takrog the plunge.” 

Her advice on sex in the office comes 
not from experience of photocopiers and 
coffee machines. She has never worked in 
an office in her life, although she suffered 
from serious sexual harassment — which 
was then par for the course - when she 
worked as a model in the Seventies. “It 
was that type of era. We got used to fight- 
ing men off at photographic sessions, and 
we didn't really realise it wasn’t accept- 
able,” she says. 

But for the last 15 years, five days a 
week, she has been running training 
courses for business and industry on pub- 
lic image and on office behaviour. In be- 
tween writing racy bonkbuster novels, she 
has written books including Body Talk - 
The Skills of Positive Image and The Of- 
fice Jungle. And the need for guidance is 
such that it is the Industrial Society, a train- 
ing and advisory organisation which cam- 
paigns to improve life at work, which is 
publishing the new guide. 

With a touch of humour. Sex at Work 
addresses sex on two fronts - the office 
relationship, illicit or otherwise, and the 
more serious question of sexual harass- 
ment In the words of the blurb, it is a 
“timely guide for all those who need to ne- 
gotiate the minefield between gentle flir- 
tation and blatant sexual harassment”. Judi 
presents rules for surviving the office par- 
ty, outlines the perils of getting caught in 
a compromising position on the security 
camera and clues on spotting a colleague 
porn surfing on the Internet 

“Probably up until about five years ago. 


I wouldn’t have wanted to touch such a 
book with a broom pole,” Judi says. “In- 
dustry went through a terribly politically 
correct era when even looking at some- 
body’s ankles was a hanging offence. You 
couldn’t have written anything with any 
humour attached. But now people have 
got their sense of humour back. A lot of 
company policies and general culture are 
more relaxed.” 

Yet the serious side of the ofiBce is man- 
ifest in the newspaper headlines. Cases of 
sexual harassment continue to end up at 
industrial tribunals and the faded office 
affair still has the capacity to cause frosty 


sired last October may become a nightmare 
by March. “It’s horribly, horribly, horribly 
serious when it goes wrong," she says. “Peo- 
ple need to work as a team in offices and 
partnerships upset the balance anyway. 
Even if you take sex out of the situation, 
people are bad at working together.” 

Same careers still discourage relation- 
ships, either in or outside the office, Judi 
says. The Qty and the law are, in general, 
less open-minded than media companies, 
for instance. Yet employers who ignore the 
possibility of passion are fooling themselves. 
Wbrk is stiU where many people first se£ eyes 
on their future partner. It is estimated that 


‘People need to work as a team in 
offices - and partnerships upset 
the balance. Even if you take sex 
out of the situation, people are bad 
at working together’ 



relations. “It’s tike that advert," Judi 
says, having spoken to hundreds of work- 
ers about harassment in the course of her 
research. “I've never done it, but I know 
a man who does." 

Judi has found some male managers 
terrified to be left alone in their office with 
a woman member of staff for fear of a sex- 
ual harassment claim. “If they’ve got a 
good career with a marriage and wife and 
family, they fear they- could lose every- 
thing," she says. 

And even a relationship that was de- 


up to half of couples meet aithe office. Judi 
simply wants to stop the mistakes. 

On the question of sexual harassment, 
however, she takes a more serious line. Fif- 
teen per cent of men and 54 per cent of 
working women admit To having experi- 
enced sexual harassment This is where she 
hopes employers, as well as employees wiD 
take note of the book. “If there is a mes- 
sage, it is that employers need to iron out 
a good policy on sexual harassment so that 
managers know what to do and so the em- 
ployees know what their rights are.' 


Photograph: Andrew Buurman 


A lot of it comes down to common sense, 
she says, but people should be made aware 
when they are causing offence. And, in- 
creasingly, men are as likely to be the vic- 
tims as women - even though they do not 
always admit it. “Guys say. T should be so 
Judy,’ but they’re envisaging a beautiful fe- 
male boss who asks them to strip off.” Judi 
says. “A lot of situations that were described 
to me by men were stories that women 
would perceive as sexual harassment." 

For a woman with some stem advice, 
Judi James is remarkably warm and open. 
She has a broad smile and a ready laugh. 
With long blonde hair and long slim legs, 
she is probably accustomed to a certain 
amount of attention. 

In essence, she claims she doesn't 
want to stop people having fun and seems 
relieved that the office affair is still alive 
and kicking. She is keen to strike a bal- 
ance. “Some things are more important 
than work," she says. Ambition regardless, 
she suspects she would have fallen foul of 
her own advice given half an opportuni- 
ty. “If Td ever worked in an office, I would 
have been there, done that, bought the T- 
shirL I’m probably one of the least sensi- 
ble people I know." 

But you only have to look at a few high- 
profile cases to realise the wisdom of ensuring 
your sexual signals are not misread Judi mus- 
es on the allegations besieging US President. 
“I'd love to know whether Bill Clinton would 
be in this postion now if somebody had said 
something to him,” she soys. “Maybe I should 
send him a copy of the book." 

Sex. it WbricA Sun tj d Guide by Judi James 

is mailable in bookshops from 3 April price 
£8.99, or call 0121 410 3040 
Tomorrow: bosom-brushing, thigh patting, 
huggy greetings: your guide to what is and 
what isn’t harassment. 



From April fools to 
Spiceworid ... a quirky 
look at the week ahead 

Hind the spaghetti 

On Wednesday, budding Jeremy Beadles 
will be grinning from ear to ear. it's 1 
April. The BBC, with its history of fool- 
ing listeners and viewers, is the one to 
watch out for. Richard Dimbleby's 1957 
introduction of a film purporting to show 
spaghetti growing on trees in Switzerland 
is probably the most celebrated April fooL 
In 1995 Radio 4’s Today programme 
duped listeners with a ruse about a wa- 
ter diviner in a Devonshire village who 
could predict the winning lottery numbers. 

Mad dog 

Also on Wednesday, political pooches will 
be strutting their staff in Westminster - 
but the Westminster Dog of the \fear com- 
petition is no fool. Fbr the likes of Her- 
bie, a miniature wire haired dachshund, 
it is serious business. Owned by Ian Tay- 
lor, MP for Esher and TOriton, Herbie was 
a contender last year but lost out in the 
final round to Vom, a Collie-cross owned 
by former TVeasnry minister Phillip Op- 
penheim. Herbie was most affronted at 
not winning and had to be coaxed into 
entering again but this year he is con- 
sidered a hot tip. The favourite for this 
week’s competition is the impressive 
Irish Wolfhound which can be seen tak- 
ing Helen Southworth, Labour MP far 
Warringtoo South, for walks in St James 
Park. Findbharr, or Fin, weighs in at a 
massive 10 stone and is 33 inches at the 
shoulder. He should be have little prob- 
lem seeing off Buster, the Staffordshire 
bull terrier owned by Roy Hatterslej; 
which attacked a greylag goose in the 
same London park. 



Own goals 

There's no messing with football agent 
Rachel Anderson, either, when it comes 
to negotiating the fees for the players she 
represents, but there may be some foolish 
expressions at the HQ of the Profession- 
al Footballers Association. There wfll be 
three notable absences from the annual 
PFA awards on Sunday: the aforemen- 
tioned Ms Anderson, Sports Minister 
Tbiy Banks and Football Association chief 
Graham KeQy.ThePFA have told Ms An- 
derson she cannot attend because the event 
is “ men only ", so Mr Banks and Mr Kel- 
ly are boycotting the Grasvenor House Ho- 
tel bash in protest For the record, David 
Beckham of Manchester Utd and Michael 
Owen of Liverpool are tipped to win the 
Players’ Player of the Year and the Young 
Player of the Year reflectively. 

Scotty Spice 

It's a good week for David Beckham’s 
beloved. Posh Spiee -Victoria Adams, as 
welL The Spice Girls kick off the UK leg 
iff their Spiceworid tour in Glasgow on 
Saturday Their first tour has already tak- 
en them from Zurich to Dortmund but 
back in Britain their latest tune is lan- 
guishing at number four in the charts — 
“Stop" was the first Spice single not to 
go straight in at number one. But with 
all the UK dates sold out within hours 
of going on sale, and each Spice expect- 
ing to make £5m from the 30 nation tom; 
things can't be that bad. 

— Michael Greenwood 


Judi advocates cold rationality Delore porn surfing on the internet uimg, sue says. managers know what to do and so tne etn- huggy greetings: your guide to what is and things can t be that bad. 

making a move. “Fancying someone you “Probably up until about five years ago. And even a relationship that was de- ployees know what their rights are.” what isn’t harassment. — Michael Greenwooi 
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1 SHALL have to give up 
reading the Sunday papers; 
they are definitely bad for my 
anxiety gene. Yesterday we 
were invited to worry- again 
- about children and lead: ap- 
parently they have found high 
levels of it in delinquent 
teenagers (I suspect they also 
found high levels of testos- 
terone as well but that wasn't 
mentioned). Is the answer, 
then, to keep children at home 
away, from traffic pollution? 
Ah, no, then we’ll just be 
adding to the problems of 
“battery-reared” children - 
subject pif another alarmist ar- 


ticle in a different newspaper. 
I find the idea of a kind of gold- 
en era when children played 
out in the street quite mysti- 
fying. I mean, what's so great 
' about dodging the dog shit on 
the pavement, when there’s 
probably a virtual reality ver- 
sion of it on Playstation? 

Looking back to my own 
childhood, I suppose I was a 
free-range kid who elected for 
a battery coop. My only mem- 
ory of playing in the street was 
sit ting on the front garden 
wall licking my lips and pre- 
tending to be Kathy Kirby’s 
cousin (remember Kathy Kir- 


by of Secret Love feme? That 
was some lip gloss). The rest 
of the time 1 was in the back 
garden looking for fairies and 
trying to fly. The benefits of 
playing out in the street, ac- 
cording to this article, are 
largely to do with socialisation 
- the very reason L as a child, 
avoided it. Around here, of 
course, parents don’t lei their 
children play on the streets be- 
cause there is a general per- 
ception that tbe ones who do 
are also allowed to go free- 
range amongst the 18-plus 
videos, alcopops, and car ig- 
nitions. Which, I suppose, 


brings us foil circle back to 
the lead 

I ALLOWED my own brood 
out of their coop on Friday for 
the annual torture that is the 
school disco. My eight-year-old 
spent the last one in teats -and 
so, consequently did I - be- 
cause she was too inhibited to 
join in the Spice Girl dance. I 
realised it was aJl my fault - 
probably because 1 don't allow 
her to play outside on the 
streets, but largely because I 
hadmibliminally dressed her as 
a miniature version of me in 
baggy linen shorts and b aggy 


shirts. (Remember how sorry 
you felt at school for the chil- 
dren of older mothers because 
they always dressed them in 
home-made cardigans and an- 
kle socks? I'm probably doing 
the Nineties equivalent of that 
to my children) 

So this time she went as a junior 
version of Posh Spice, but still 
ended up in tears everybody 
else was All Saints. The five- 
year-old was too shy to dance 
(genes again) until the dass 
competition at which she raced 
on stage and transformed in to 
Lotita-nKcts-whiriing-dervish. 
I was too shocked to be pleased 


that she had won the prize, par- 
ticularly as other parents pre- 
sumed she had learned her 
dancing technique from me in 
my alternative career as glam- 
our dancer in a topless club. 

I recovered just in time to see 
the year six competition, and 
my son, tbe only boy dancing 
in the whole dass - throwing 
himself about like Michael 
Jackson on speed. Obviously 
we have a very strong com- 
petitive gene in the family be- 
cause, having skulked in a 
comer all night with a bag of 
crisps, he went out there to win, 
swiping the prize from under 


the nose of the girl-vamps do- 
ing the Macarcna behind him. 

The school disco is a rite of 
passage for yuar six girls - last 
year's dass ended up slow- 
dancing together, so this years 
had unrealistic expectations of 
the boys metamorphosing from 
would-be Ronaldos in to 
Romeos. Fbr weeks, they had 
spent break-times pairing each 
other off and stalking their po- 
tential conquests; consequent- 
ly, on the night of the disco only 
three boys, possibly the most 
hormonally challenged in the 
class, turned up. And one was 
only there for the crisps. 



V:. 
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A moral role on 
the world stage 

WINSTON CHURCHILL left an awkward legacy to today’s politici ans. 
He turned the spirit of national self-preservation into the noblea of causes, 
the resistance to fascism, and he convinced us of our militar y prowess. 
Throughout the Cold War, the period of decolonisation and the adjustment 
to American power, the memory of Churchill has made straight think- 
ing about Britain’s place in the world difficult 

Two obsessions trail in his wake: one of Britain “punchin g above her 
weight” , the other of the association of British foreign policy with morality. 
Tomorrow, as he rises to deliver the Winston Churchill lecture, George 
Robertson needs to face both obsessions squarely. It is said that Ibny 
Blair intends to “rule the country by headline". And the headline on 
Mr Robertson’s speech is: “No peace dividend.” 

But the smaller print is much more interesting than that New Labour 
is beginning to feel its way towards a coherent foreign policy and de- 
fence posture. Ever since Robin Cook hung the millstone of an “ethi- 
cal foreign policy” around the neck of a government that was only a 
matter of days old. Mr Blair must have regretted such an open invita- 
tion to critics. Now, however, Mr Robertson is beginning to use it to 
advantage. 

The instinct to cut defence spending is strong and honourable, and 
. it extends much further than the CND wing of the Labour Party. But 
» Mr Robertson is seeking to set up against it the equally strong and 
honourable desire for Britain to play a moral role on the world stage. 
He wants to set out for Britain a mission as a kind of nuclear-tipped 
Sweden. If Britain has national competitive advantages in security mat- 
ters, they are the professionalism of its armed forces and the global reach 
of its post-imperial interests. 

Here, left and right can meet For the left tomorrow night's dismantling 
of the RAF s last nuclear bombs. For the right the prospect of build- 
ing two big aircraft carriers. Mr Blair's desire to play to the nationalis- 
tic gallery - such as his muscular advocacy of the Eurofighter project - 
can be reconciled with Clare Short's extraordinary ambition to end world 
poverty. 

So, we welcome Mr Robertson's emphasis on Britain’s role as a global 
peacekeeper, while recognising that this is not an ethical ambition that 
comes cheap. But what the proposers of the annual ritual motion at Labour 
conferences calling for defence spending to be reduced to tbe west Eu- 
ropean average need to recognise is that it has already been cut by more 
than a quarter in real terms since the recent peak in 1985. 

The question is what should happen after the present standstill, which 
runs up to the end of the inherited spending plans in April 2000. Mr 
Robertson and Mr Blair seem to be signalling that tbe period of con- 
solidation will continue. 

There is a case for that It is much easier to achieve a radical re-ordering 
of defence priorities within a static overall budget. The incentive for in- 
ternal efficiency is greatly enhanced if mandarins or top brass know that 
any savings they make will be ploughed straight back into other parts 
of their empires. 

However, we doubt whether Mr Robertson is being radical enough. 
He intends to cut the size of the British Army in Germany, which is there 
only to stop the Russian tanks from rolling across the Elbe. But he in- 
tends to cut, not pull out altogether, leaving thousands of personnel and 
tanks there, when the arguments for maintaining any sort of presence 
in Germany are weak. 

One is that it ensures stability in central Europe, a stability threat- 
ened, for example, by the break-up of Yugoslavia. But the fact that British 
soldiers live in barracks in Bavaria had nothing to do with our peace- 
keeping capability (or lack of it) in Bosnia. 

The other argument is that to withdraw entirely would encourage the 
Americans to go borne, too. by reinforcing the strong Congressional 
sentiment that Europe’s defence should be a matter for Europe’s tax- 
payers. Well, if the only way we can persuade the United States to con- 
tribute to Nato’s commitments in Europe is by pointlessly stationing 
thousands of soldiers on tbe territory of a fellow member of the Euro- 
pean Union, then there is something wrong with our arguments. 

Mr Robertson should recall that Churchill said many things that 
embarrass those who claim him for Little England about the contribu- 
tion of a united Europe to the cause of peace. So, while Britain's am- 
bition to keep peace throughout the world might be an expensive one, 
there is still some of the dividend from the end of the Cold War to be 
cashed in. 


Vote of no-confidence 

THE STRANGE Death of Conservative England: the stoiy continues. Of 
all the shocking news from Harrogate at the weekend, perhaps the most 
compelling was the fact that only 1 15,000 Tory members voted in the bal- 
lot on party reforms. It is easy to mock. This was the party that long-boast- 
ed a million members. That long proclaimed itself the most successful 
election-winning machine in the democratic world. Now it has a smaller 
membership than Mr Blair's new-fangled party, which was only invented 
the other day. and only one member in three bothers to vote in a ballot 
on historic changes unthinkable 12 months ago — a turnout that would dis- 
grace an inner-city council by-election. 

But that is internal democracy for you: it reveals ah kinds of unpleas- 
ant truths. Mr Hague’s drive to create a one-member-one-vote party is 
absolutely right. But it has exposed the hollowness at the heart of mod- 
em Tbrvism: there is no vision to enthuse the members and potential mem- 
bers. Perhaps it is too early for that, but until Mr Hague gives us something 
worth joining a party for, the Tories are condemned to irrelevance. 
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Artist Art Brenner clambering through The Chevron Variations, the UIGs longest sculpture, at Blackpole Retail Park, Worcester 


Child choices 

FDR once the estimable Suzanne 
Moore (27 March) has strayed over 
the line from provocative comment 
into smug self-congratulation. She 
talks about the choices she had 
made in having two children as a sin- 
gle woman and knowing bow tough 
it is. 

lb get to her position on the eco- 
nomk ladder, witich is what has made 
her choice possible, both her brilliant 
talent and fantastic good luck are es- 
sential For her then to suggest we 
do what Jodie Foster did and go and 
have articial insemination is to add 
insult to injuiy. It’s not the AID that 
makes Jodie exceptional, it’s her 
wealth. 

I know far too many women in the 
predicament she describes with such 
contempt to be able to accept her, 
for once, simplistic line of reasoning. 
They are bright, talented, hard- 
working women who do not whinge. 
And for the record, the proverbial 
Conran sofa features nowhere in any 
of these people's economies, most of 
whom, like myself, are one month's 
rent or mortgage away from desti- 
tution. 

Am I really colluding with a 
backlash in hoping to have a child 
without losing my home, my pension, 
my bargaining power and every bit 
of independence I have fought for? 
With respect, Suzanne Moore nev- 
er had to make that choice. 
SUSANNAH PERRY 
London E5 


IT IS sad that there are so many nice, 
capable unmarried women in their 
thirties who would like to many and 
have children but who feel they may 
have missed the boat. The reason for 
this situation Ls far more complex 
than Suzanne Moore's simplistic, ac- 
cusation analysis allows. 

The feminists rightly persuaded 
women to be more career-minded 
and to achieve some financial inde- 
pendence. But there is more involved 
than career-mindedness. Social 
changes since the Seventies have had 
profound effects on the 18-39 age 
group that must be taken into ac- 
count My generation did not “shack 
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up” before marriage -let alone with 
the Gist person who came along. 
Yo ung people could afford to share 
accommodation in city areas where 
there was a great deal of so cialis ing 
because working hours allowed a de- 
cent balance between work and play. 

“Shacking up” takes people out 
of circulation at a time when they 
ought to be playing the field. High 
rents have forced many young peo- 
ple to stay on with their parents or 
to live in uncentra] areas. This takes 
them out of circulation. And the ma- 
cho business culture of excessively 
long working hours takes conscien- 
tious people out of circulation. 

DR ANNE-CAROLE CHAMBER 
Ross and Cromarty, Scotland 


1 FIND it amazing that Suzanne 
Moore can take most of a page back- 
ing a single woman’s right to have 
children, without once considering 
a child's right to have a father. It 
seems easier to me to argue for a 
child's right to two parents, than to 
support a woman's right to have a 
child without a partner, yet Suzanne 
Moore appars to place a woman's 
rights above those of a child's. I hope 
I have misinterpreted her position. 
CHARLIE ROBERTSON 
London N19 

Deaths in prison 

ALTON MANNING was killed by 
the brutal force used on him tty sev- 
en men. It is quite preposterous for 
anyone to try to explain the death of 
Mr Manning and the other six black 
men who have died in custody by ref- 
erence to a predisposition on their 
part to succumb to asphyxia 
(“‘Racist’ prison chief is urged to 
quit”, 27 March.) 

In order to have found that Mr 
Manning was “unlawfully killed”, 
tbe inquest jury would have had to 


have been sure “beyond a reasonable 
doubt” that he had been killed in an 

incident rrf murder nr manslaughte r. 
That is exactly the Same standard of 
proof as is required in criminal trial. 

This is remarkahly convenient for 
the Crown Prosecution Service 
(CPS) whose official Code says that 
prosecutions will be brought where 
there is a “realistic prospect of con- 
viction". They have, in the inquest 
jury’s verdict, a ready-made test in- 
dicating that there is such a realis- 
tic prospect 

Thus, it is presumably just a mat- 
ter of time before those who killed 
Mr Manning are prosecuted. 

DR GARY SLAPPER 
Open University Milton Keynes 

RICHARD TILT may have been ei- 
ther right or wrong in his assertion 
that “blades suffocate more easily 
than whites”. If he was wrong with 
mischievous intent he deserves crit- 
icism. However, if he was either right 
or wrong with sincere intent after re- 
ceiving faulty information, he should 
not be pilloried as a racist. 

There are serious dangers in al- 
lowing the politically correct lobby 
to stifle genuine scientific debate if 
they do not like some of the possi- 
ble outcomes of the debate. Ws must 
always insist that open factual dis- 
cussion is protected from attempts 
to stifle it fik the sake of political con- 
venience. 

SAMBOOTE 
Keyworth, Nottingham 

After Jonesboro 

THE horror in Jonesboro will touch 
the hearts of most who hear of it 
Please can it reach people's brains 
too? I am particularly struck that the 
children and teachers were trapped 
outside their building by a self-lock- 
ing system. Around me, as I visit 
schools in my area, I have: 


■ locked myself out of school whilst 
on playground duty, 

■ let adults I do not recognise into 
• after-school activities when they 

have tapped on. the window for ad- 
mittance; 

■ noted that it takes an extra adult 
to hold a door open to admit adults 
they do not recognise to evening 
functions; 

■ interrupted the secretary’s work 
to gain admittance to schools. 

At my children's school, this 
morning, I let myself in. I spoke to 
the secretary, too far from her office 
to be door keeper, and checked re- 
freshments for a PTA function to 
raise money to support a poorly fund- 
ed school I wasted no one’s time. 

If there is money to spend in 
schools (and there is, because locks 
are in place) can we please spend it 
on reducing class sizes so that the 
world raises fewer disaffected lon- 
ers? Locks will not stop this sort of 
person finding victims in a spectac- 
ular setting. Connecting with tbe so- 
cial world may. 

ANI HARRIS 
New Mills, Derbyshire 

THE saddest thing about the 
Arkansas shooting is that it will take 
a lot worse than that to persuade 
Americans that the right to cany 
arms against one’s fellow citizens is 
a stupidity m any state, but an ob- 
scenity in a modem democracy. 
KLEAMAN 
London ffV 

Cook’s tour 

I HAVE just read your front-page ar- 
ticle (27 March) about British Jews 
snubbing Robin Cook over his Israel 
visit I do feel it is about time that 
some person in a position of influ- 
ence puts Israel in its place and I am 
glad that Robin Cook had the wis- 
dom to do it 


Photograph: Christopher Jones 


How can British Jews talk of 
peace when Israel persistently bul- 
lies Palestinians (with the world 
turning a blind eye) by infringing on 
the no-mans-land between the two 
countries, by building permanent set- 
tlements on iL If Israel was really in- 
terested in peace it would not be 
Invoking problems, and it would be 
nice to see “leading British Jews" be- 
ing a little more objective, and in so 
doing really support the peace ini- 
tiative. 

DERRICK SARGO 
Edmburgfi 

Defence of the realm 

LIKE Andrew Marr I was remind- 
ed of “Protect and Survive" (the gtw- 
erment’s helpful leaflet, on how to 
survive a nuclear war) when I was 
reading about anthrax attacks from 
Iraq. 

. Iwas just contemplating how this 
spare could be turned into a policy 
when Paul Beaver at Jane's Defence 
Weekly suggested on Radio 4 that the 
Territorial Army (apparently 
under threat from the Defence 
Review) could become a civil defence 
force. 

But surely, our Trident nuclear 
weapon system is supposed to deter 
“rogue states” from threatening us 
with their weapns of mass destruc- 
tion? 

Time for a new defence policy, I 
think. 

NIGEL CHAMBERLAIN 
Pbnrith, Cumbria 


Name that tune 

IT WAS Eric Morecambe, not Ernie 
Wise (Leader of 27 March - “Miss- 
ing Notes of Welfare Refonn”) at the 
piano during the celebrated sketch 
with Andr€ Previn (for the purpos- 
es of the exercise known as "Andrew 
Preview”) who declared - after the 
first faltering bar of the Grieg Piano 
Concerto - “Tve played the right 
notes but not necessarily in the 
right order.” 

Many a failed politician may- 
have echoed those sentiments. 
PHILIP ASHTON 
Glossop, Derbyshire 


Continuing a Shakespearian tale of our times: Act Four, Tony does a deal with the devil 



MILES 

KINGTON 


BY SPECIAL request, here is more of the 
long-lost Shakespeare play The History of 
King Tony, which chronicles the doings of 
Ibny Blair and his reign over Britain ... 

Thcsceneistheflilaceat Westminster, where 
DukePra scott and seimdnoblemai are con- 
ferring secretly. Enter Earl Dobson. 
Dobson: I would have audience with King 

Anlhony 

On very urgent matters of the state. 

So stand aside and let me through to him. 
That he and 1 may save the nation’s health. 
Prescott: Steady there, old bearded onel 
Hold hard! 

There is a queue to see the king, our lord. 
You. of all people, should a queue respect, 
For here in Britain's green, arthritic land 
A queue and medicine go oBen hand in hand. 
Baron Blunkett I\e heard it said that when 
a doctor's seen 

Just walking in the street or passing tty. 

A queue will form behind him, naturally. 


Of people hoping he will see them first. 
Though none of them has ailment to report 
Prescott: I've heard it said that many wait 

so long 

To see a doctor or the surgeon’s knife, 
That some of them are cured before the tune 
The doctor bends his beady eye on them. 
Blunkett: And others die before they can 

be seen! 

Which, in truth, is curing of a sort. 
Prescott: Aye, for bacon that is cured is 
always dead! 

Bhmkett: This is a meny jest, Duke Prescott, 
I like it well 

Dobson: Come, cease thy prattling- let me 
see the King. 

Prescott: He is not here. He is to France 

away. 

There to address the Froggy parliament 
And show them how he speaks their foreign 

lingo. 

‘Bonjour, messieurs! Je suis Euro-Tony!' 
Dobson: Is that what he doth say? 


Prescott It matters naught 
It matters only how he speaks and smiles, . 
For what he says is always secondary. 
Know you not our well-beloved king? 
Content is nothing - style is everything. 
Dobson: These are treacherous words, 

O gentle Duke. 
Prescott I care not what I say, 

I am a man who speaks his mind with 

total honesty. 

Blunkett: And that is why our Tony is the 
. King, 

And you, rough Prescott, his mere 

underling! 

They aUlautfumd depart. The scene changes 
to a biased heath in Kent A broken sign reads 
“Site ForYe New Highspeed Rail Link, Per- 
chance " Three spin doctors sit round a flick- 
ering TV screen. 

First Spin Doctor Bubble, bubble, Nine 
O’clock News! 
Second Spin Doctor; Which the headlines 
blow a fuse! 


Third Spin Doctor Get on the buzzer to 
... News at Ten 

Aik 'fell them not to say it again ! 

First Spin Doctor Listen to the wild wind 

moan! 

Second Spin Doctor. Listen on your mobile 

phone! 

Third Spin Doctor. See the wandering 
stranger come! 
AIL Let us have a little fun! 

Enter King Ibny on horseback - which is 
faster than going by train. He is talking to 
himself. 

King Tony: Aurevoir, messieurs! Je m’en 
vais chez moil 
Ah, yes, my grasp of French has made its 

mark! 

But what is this? 

Who are these creepy types 
With mobfle phones and Psion organisers 
Who fawn on me in their Armani suits ? 
First Spin Doctor All hail, Ibny, that art 
. King of Britain ! 


King Tony: Tis true, I am. 

But everyone knows that 

Second Spin Doctor AD hail, tbe President 

of Europe, all hail! 

King Tony: What’s that? Oh, chairman for 
a year, you mean! 

And, I believe, the youngest ever seen. 
Third Spin Doctor AD hail, Tbny, that shall 
■ be King Rupert’s heir. 
And inherit his vast empire everywhere! 
The spin doctors vanish, smiling sardonically. 
King Tony: Stay, you devilish media hacks. 

oh stay! 

And tell me more before you fly away! " 
One spin doctor returns. 

Spin Doctor. King Ibny, I will tell you all 

■ I know. 

If I can be Minister with no portfolio. 
King Tony: Yes; yes, you can! Fll promise 

anything 

If I can follow Rupert, the great media king! 
More of this riveting stuff tomorrow... 
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Beat the Millennium Bug 
or everyone catches a cold 



; TONY 
BLAIR 

ON DEFUSING A 
TIME BOMB 


tell them that we are incr easing their budget 
from £lm to £l7m to help it do even more. 

With a national publicity campaign backed 
op by a website and a hotline to direct small 
and medium businesses to where they can get 
help. Action 2000 is haring an effect. Aware- 
ness in that sector is now at nearly 100 per 
cent But 25 per cent of companies haven't 
started taking action yet and they need to do 
it now. 

So, there has been progress, but not 
enough. Today, we are unveiling a new 
package of measures to help companies ac- 
quire the skills they need. Using £70m an- 
nounced in Gordon Brown's Budget, we will 


TICKING away inside many of our comput- 
ers is a potential technical time bomb. From 
the computers and electronic systems which 
pay our wages to those which control our traf- 
fic lights, from the computers on which out 
children look up encyclopedia entries to the 
one on which Fm writing this, all the com- 
puters now vital to the way we live modem 
life must be adapted as we approach the year 
2000 . 

The new millennium wifl.be a clear cause 
for celebration — in B ritain, and around the 
world. But in the run-up to the year 2000, 
what's known as the Millennium Bug is a big 
issue — and a big problem. The root cause of 
it sounds trivial: the failure of many operat- 
ing systems, in PCs, mainframes or embed- 
ded chips, to (fistmguish between the year 2000 
and the year 1900. Fm no information tech- 
nology expert, but I know that, unless we act, 
the consequences Of the Millennium Bu g 
could be severe. 

Many business leaders are w arning that 
unless the problem of the Millennium Bug 
is tackled as a priority, we could be facing a 
serious threat to our economic performance. 
Today, I shall be talking and listening to peo- 
ple from all over Britain who run small and 
medium-sized companies, making sure they 
understand the importance of being certain 
that their firms are ready. 

Britain is leading the way in tackling the 
Bug. Just as we have taken action on educa- 
tion, health, crime and jobs to ensure that, 
step by step, Britain is getting better, we are 
taking action on the Millennium Bug. We have 
made it a priority at tins year’s GS meeting 
of the world’s richest countries, fcrr our Pres- 
idency of the European Union and for the 
Europe-Asia Summit meeting in London this 
week. 

Global awareness remains patchy. In a 
recent survey by the Wort iBank, only 37 out 
of 1 28 borrowing member countries said they 
were aware of it Only six countries have set 
up nation awareness-raising campaigns Jfike 
Action-2000 - our drive to help companies 
and people in Britain deal with the problem. 

Developing countries, in particular, will 
need more help. That is why, today, I will an- 
nounce that we are putting £1 Dm into a new 
Wbrid Bank Trust Rmd to provide espertsand 
training to developing countries. Vfe hope that 
our G8 and EU partners will be able to fol- 
low suit 

At home, ifwewhnt to remain strong and 
competitive into the next mill ennium, we have 
to deal with this problem now. There is a risk 
that our growth prospects will be damaged 
as companies divert resources to cope with 
computer failures. Some might even go bust 
because they can't fix them. 

The Action 2000 campaign is helping raise 
awareness in. the private sector. Today, I will 


velop IT skills to assess and fix systems which 
will be affected by the bug. ' 

We will offer a £1.300 time-limited grant 
for people to train in how to look for and solve 
the Year 2000 problem. If we get the response 
from business we are looking for, there win 
be an army of 20,000 “bug busters” fully 
trained between now and nest April. This is 
a perfect opportunity to train young people 
in IT s ki ll s or to bring older unemployed or 
retired people back into the workforce, 
launched on a new career in information tech- 
nology. 

Business win need to know that its efforts 
"to tackle the bug are matched hi the public 
sector. There's little point having sorted out 
your business if the Inland Revenue, the ben- 
efits system, hospitals and local authorities 
have failed to sort om theirs. 

On coming to office, one of the first things 
we did was to ask for an update of the Gov- 
ernment's Year 2000 plans. David Qark, the 
minister responsible for public services, is 
working to make sure that all parts of the pub- 
lic sector match the standards of the best. He's 
reporting to Parliament every three months 
on progress and has estimated that tackling 
the bug problem in central government will 
cost in the region of £400m. The best estimate 
of the cost of dealing with it across the pub- 
lic sector is up to£3bn. Thai figure might, of 
course, change. However, we are assured that 
money is being set aside from within exist- 
ing budgets to cover it, 

Margaret Beckett, President of the Board 
of Trade, chairs a Cabinet group to co-ordi- 
nate action on the bug across public and pri- 
vate sectors. And, today . I am setting up a new 
public/private sector team based in the Cab- 
inet Office to ensure the delivery of that bet- 
ter co-ordination. 

Within the public sector, the Health Ser- 
vice and local government have a special re- 
sponsibility. Without careful preparation, 
there could be major disruption to essential 
services such as benefit payments or even to 
emergency services such as hospitals, the fire 
and the police. • 

. Some prohleras can only he tackled locally * 

because each area feces different risks. To- 
day, John Presoott and Sir Jeremy Beechain, 
the chairman of the Local Government As- 
sociation, are writing to every local author- 
ity leader and chief executive asking them to 
set up their own task forces to raise aware- 
ness in their local areas and to.co-ordinate 
action between the private and public sec- 
tor locally. 

I know that many companies and organ- 
isations are we0 advanced m dealing with this 
problem. I know that others are working hard 
to overcome the difficulties they are fa c in g . 
But I want to be sure that every company, 
every organisation and every computer-user 
in Britain is taking action to defuse this tech- 
nical time bomb - so that Britain can enter 
the new mfflennhnn confident of being able 
to meet its challenges. 


Why does the Titanic so fascinate us? 
It’s a story about the hour of our death 



A ship of grace and power, linkable perhaps but too beautiful to die, a vessel whose streamlined funnels spoke of the future Photograph: Daily Mirror 


Arabs see the 
West's weakness, 
others spot sexual 
symbolism. Robert 
Fisk finds meaning 
behind a disaster 


THE TITANIC sank on my 
father's thirteenth birthday. He 
always remembered the day, not 
just because his Birkenhead 
borne was across the Mersey 
from the head office of the 
White Star Line but because the 
Fisks were seafarers. My grand- 
father Edward was an officer on 
the Cutty Sark: a 19th-century 
snapshot of the tea clipper's 
crewin Sydney - now in the mu- 
seum aboard the restored sail- 
ing ship at Greenwich - 
contains a face that looks star- 
tlingly similar to my own. 

Four decades later, my mum 
and dad took me to see A 
Night to Remember at the old 
Maidstone Granada cinema. I 
still recall bow my mother 
reached for her handkerchief as 
Kenneth More - playing an 
avuncular Second Officer 
Lighiholler - gently took a 
sleeping child from the arms of 
his doomed father and put the 
little boy in the lifeboat 

Three years ago, I was talk- 
ing to the daughter of a Titan- 
ic victim in the tiny Lebanese 
Christian village of Kfor Mish- 
Id; 123 Lebanese went down on 


the Titanic but their families re- 
ceived no compensation from 
the White Star Line - they had 
boarded as wait-listed passen- 
gers at Cherbourg and their 
naxnes were thus never enter- 
ed on the official passenger lisL 
Their fete is represented in 
James Cameron's new film by 
a demeaning three-second 
scene of a man in Tbrkish 
clothes trying to translate a list 
of the liners emergency in- 
structions. 

YeC the publicity surround- 
ing the latest sinkapic cannot 
account for our fascination 
with the Titanic. On a flight out 
of Beirut last week, I found 
three passengers - two Leb- 
anese and a Frenchman - read- 
ing books about die ship, one 
of them Walter Lord’s original 
account of the disaster that in- 
spke&ANighito Remember, an- 
other Robert Ballard’s record 
of his underwater discovery of 
the wreck. 

Of course, the disaster has 
long been regarded as symbol- 
ic - of the class system that lay 
like a cancer at the heart of 
British society, of the arro- 
gance of power that would be 
swept away in the world war 
which broke out two years lat- 
er. And it’s easy to see how the 
nobility of sacrifice shown by 
those wbo believed in women 
and children first - the rules of 
war which held true in the 
19th century -was abandoned 
amid the final savagery aboard 
the doomed ship when “every 
man for himself” was so soon 
to encapsulate the chaos of cur 
20th-century wars. 


Several Arabs have insisted 
to me that the ship's fete proves 
how false are our superior 
claims for western technology 
(along with Cruise missiles. 
Stealth bombers and other anti- 
Saddam devices) and that God 
truly proved greater than man 
when the Titanic went down 
(God presumably being repre- 
sented by the iceberg). Yet far 
away, in Dublin. Kevin Myers 
has been arguing in the Irish 
Times that the new awareness 
of the vessel’s fate should help 
his countrymen come to regard 
the Titanic as an Irish story. It 
was, after ah, designed by Irish- 
men and built by Irishmen (at 
Hariand and Wolff in Belfast). 

I partially subscribe to this 
theoiy, although it is not a ro- 
mantic one: in reality, the Irish 
built the ship, the British sank 
it -and drowned a lot of Irish- 
men and women in the process. 
But it was the last great Anglo- 
Irish project before the 1916 
Rising (which was also, in its 
way. an Anglo-Irish project, 
though with somewhat greater 
ramifications). Andrews, the 
Irish designer, re mains one of 
the tragedy's heroes, along with 
Captain Smyth, wbo spent some 
of his last minutes issuing his 
crew with guns to control the 
crowds round the lifeboats. 

It was George Bernard 
Shaw (another Irishman) wbo 
saw through our hypocrisy. 
Only the English, he wrote 
after the sinking, could turn into 
a hero a man who steered his 
brand new liner at full speed 
into an iceberg and then start- 
ed shooting his passengers. In 


Why Germany envies elective dictatorship 



ANNE 

McELVOY 

ON LESSONS 
FROM ABROAD 


AFTER a surfeit of New 
Labour's bouncy triumphal- 
ism, you might just find your- 
self ■ hankering for the 
straightening smack of pes- 
simism. In that case, visit Ger- 
many.' Its national anthems 
were adapted to St national 
moods, the Federal Republic's 
would currently be one of the 
more depressing Leonard 
- Cohen numbers and not D- 
Ream’s Things Can Only Get 
Better. 

This is nothing new. Ever 
since -I first went there as a 
teenager, there has been a 
German crisis. The first A- 
Ievel essays we wrote in Ger- 
man were about the eady 1980s 
trauma of Schulstress - the in- 
tolerable strain of being edu- 
cated.. Then there was the 
environment and the aims race, 
nudear power and the effect of 
Chernobyl on vegetables in the 
Rhineland. With 1989 came the 
mythical threat of starving 
Russians pouring over the 
Oder-Neisse line. 

These anxieties were either 
ephemeral or easily addressed. 
Theriseof the Greens changed 
go ver n ment policy on deforest- 
ation and curtailed pollution. 
The deployment of Cruise mis- 
siles did not lead to nudear 
holocaust Russians flooding to 
Berlin today are aot a raggle- 
taggle army , of despair, but 
well-heeled gentlemen in large 
if often ill-gbtten Mercedes 
buyingartworks andCartier. 

All-countries have then way 
of seeming peculiar to out- 
siders. Germany's ts the ten- 
dency of tins most stable and 


prosperous society to mutter lo 
itself at regular intervals: 
“We’re all doomed.” Now, 
however, with the solid 
Deutschmark about to melt 
into the less reliable Euro, un- 
employment approaching five 
milli on and a tired coalition at' 
the end of its natural life, it . 
seems as good a time as any to 
look ou the dark side. 

The Kfinigswinter confer- 
ence, the annual gathering 
where British and German 
public figures exchange worries, 
has just been held in Edinburgh. 
Araulf Baring, the historian, 
was the official Cassandra. This 
befits a man whose latest book. 
Is Germany Finished? has a 
contents list which goes, “Ger- 
many’s future... failed irinova- 
■ non, shrinking business class, 
scandalous subsidies, fetal un- 
employment, stifling bureau- 
cracy, rotten education system, 
ageing society-.-” Baring’s 
views are not wholly accepted 
in the German elite, but at the 

conference, bankers, managers 
and politicians alike shifted 
uneasily in their chairs as be 
spoke. 

The difference between 
doom-mongos and those of the 
1 980s is that the PR voting sys- 
tem and federal government 
now seem' to be part of the 
problem and not the solution. 
The relationship between re- 
gional government and the 
centre is. in theoiy, a near per- 
fect exercise in local democra- 
cy. But it- is expensive. It 
duplicates functions and in- 
hibits change. The fundamen- 
tals of Germany's success - 


single-union plants in industry 
which gave it “modernised" 
trade unions from the start 
and steady monetary policy 
from the Bundesbank - were 
imposed by the allies. Il is eas- 
ier for a consensual system to 
maintain than to innovate. 

PR does not help. The op- 
position Social Democrats are 
constrained by the view that 
their likely bedfellows - other 
than in a grand coalition - are 
the Greens. Germans like the 
Greens in their place, that is in- 
fluencing policy but not mak- 
ing it. The prospect of them 
bolding the balance of power is 


On the possible switch to a 
PR system, they thought that we 
should think twice and then say 
no. “Il is obvious that we have 
to have it because of our recent 
past," said one young business- 
man. “But you don’i have to 
wear this sackcloth. Jt’s better 
that, whether you have a 
Thatcher or a Blair, they can 
make derisions and enact them 
without endless delay." 

While British newspapers 
cavilled about the lack of con- 
crete proposals in the welfare 
Green Paper, the Germans 
considered it a dynamic leap. 
Their own social security system 


The UK could profit from Germany’s 
lesson that too much consensualism 
is as damaging as too little 


too racy to contemplate. All of 
this comes ata time when this 
weekend’s conference was con- 
vened in Scotland to mark de- 
volution and while, elsewhere. 
Lord Jenkins of HiOhead is pre- 
siding over his commission on 
electoral reform for the UK. 

I straw-polled German 
guests on these two matters. On 
devolution, they thought it 
blindingly obvious that the 
Scots should have a say in run- 
ning their own affairs- “What 
took you so long?” asked one 
politician. .What indeed. 


encourages people to become 
“benefit entrepreneurs". The 
middle classes are the worst 
offenders. The record for long- 
stay parking in higher education 
is held by a man who was an 
undergraduate for 13 years. 

On electoral reform, Ger- 
many's experience' convinces 
me that it is impossible to 
avoid a central tension - be- 
tween the desire to maximise 
representative democracy-and 
to deliver strong government 
capable of Implementing re- 
forms. 


At present, our electoral 
method is a powerful force for 
change but fails to build con- 
sensus. In Germany, each vot- 
er’s preference is significant but 
the outcome nationally is a 
parliament of quite extraordi- 
nary dullness. The elected sec- 
ond chamber replicates the 
modus opera ndi of the first - 
beware a Blairized House of 
Lords - and politicians resem- 
ble each other far more close- 
ly than they resemble most of 
their voters. 

Let us be bold enough to ac- 
cept that no angle electoral sys- 
tem can serve all the needs of 
a United Kingdom which is in 
the process of embracing its 
own form of federalism, but 
which could profit from Ger- 
many’s lesson that too much 
consensualism is as damaging 
as too little. 

In local government and 
elections for mayors, I have no 
desire to be restricted by my 
party political views. Anyone 
who can prove themselves an 
effective provider - or regula- 
tor - of services is welcome .to 
my vote. But I don't regard gen- 
eral elections and national gov- 
ernment in the same way. 

Supporters of New Labour’s 
key reforms, in welfare, health 
and, hopefully, education, 
know that such progress is only 
possible because an earlier mi- 
nority government made some 
unpopular, distinctly non-con- 
sensualism decisions. Germany 
searches in vain for “Our Tbny 
Blair". But it is easier to get a 
Mr Blair in a system that gave 
you Margaret Thatcher first 


Cameron's new version of the 
disaster, it is First Officer Mur- 
doch who starts shooting (at 
Irishmen, of course) as the 
steerage hordes try to save 
their lives. 

And it is significant - though 
missed by the critics - that the 
new Titanic is distinctly anti- 
British. Courage is shown by the 
“unsaleable" Mollie Browne 
bui especially by ihe fictitious 
American Winslett-DiCaprio 
duo. British passengers are 
almost invariably stuck-up, de- 
ceitful or violent. Kenneth 
More’s avuncular Ughtholler 
has been replaced by a night- 
mare school prefect who points 
his revolver at the steerage 
hordes and screams at them: 
“Get back -or I'll shoot you all 
like dogs. 11 

But the star of all the Titanic 
films - and of our fascination 
- remains the ship itself. Fr F 
W Browne was an Irish priest 
who travelled on the veiy first 
Southarapton-Queenstown sec- 
tor of the Titanic's transatlan- 
tic route and took a remarkable 
series of photographs of the first 
day and a half of the doomed 
voyage. His last picture of the 
Titanic - the very last photo- 
graph ever - shows a ship of 
grace and power, sinkable per- 
haps but too beautiful to die, a 
vessel whose streamlined fen- 
nels speak of the future rather 
than the past. 

Some have suggested a sex- 
ual message in the Titanic saga, 
the virgin ship on its maiden 


voyage ravaged by the iceberg. 
In an earlier American film of 
the sinking - in which George 
C Scoti plays a bug-eyed Cap- 
tain Smyth - a female Titanic 
passenger is raped by a White 
Star Line crew member only 
three minutes before the ice- 
berg is seen penetrating the vul- 
nerable iron skin of the ship. 

Ultimately, the ship is one 
reason why Titanic could win no 
best actor awards. Because the 
best actor is the machine 
which, in an odd way, makes 
Cameron's repulsive 10 seconds 
of silence for the dead at the 
Oscars ceremony - that's one 
Hollywood second for every 150 
victims - all the more seedy. 

Yet there is one sequence in 
the film of unmistakable beau- 
ty and power, afew seconds that 
explain the ship's enduring fas- 
cination. It shows the Titanic on 
its last day, disappearing in 
the late afternoon across a 
massive expanse of pale green 
Atlantic as the old lady survivor 
recounts her story. “It was the 
last time," she says, “that sun- 
light would ever shine upon the 
Titanic And it is this element 
of inevitable death that draws 
the world back, again and 
again, to Lhe night of 14 April, 
1912. Glorious to the end, its 
lights blazing over the night- 
time sea, the story of the Titanic 
is about the hour of our death. 

I think that's why my father - 
dead these past six years - of- 
ten talked about the ship that 
died on his birthday. 
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Baroness Lestor of Eccles 


LABOUR Parly Confer- 
ence has loved our flaming 
Ted-headed girls - the diminu- 
live Ellen Wilkinson, Barbara 
Cestie, Jo Richardson, and the 
not so diminutive Joan Lestor. 
Joan - no Labour MP could call 
her Miss Lestor - was, in her 
own estimation of descending 
order of importance, a Labour 
Party member, a member of the 
NEC, a Member of Parliament, 
and a Minister of the Crown. 

Devoid of sense of position, 
let alone pomposity, she was an 
authentic “doling of the con- 
ference" for the very good rea- 
son that she was an authentic 
representative of the conscience 
of the party. Undidactic, Lestor 
mused to her many friends and 
agonised over issues, where 
good socialist conscience did not 
match what was deemed by 
the leadership of the party to be 
politically feasible. Michael 
Foot did not exaggerate when 
he said that Joan Lestor gave 
her heart and soul to the 
Labour Party. It was a stout 
heart and wholly decent souL 

Politicians usually like to 
gossip about their backgrounds, 
parents and grandparents. Not 
so Joan Lestor; she resolutely 
declined to be drawn. Once, 
however the curtain did lift. 
Shortly after the 1966 general 
election when, anointed by her 
venerable predecessor, the anti- 
colonialist champion Fenner 
Brockway, she took over his seat 
in Eton and Slough, she said to 
me: “I’ve had an invitation to go 
to speak to the Eton College Po- 
litical Society in my constituen- 
cy. As the only Old Etonian in 
the Parliamentary Labour Par- 
ty, Thm, give me some guidance. 
Should 1 accept?" 

“Certainly, Joan, you go," I 
said, “and you’ll be well re- 
ceived." She was. It happened 
that I was a guest of the Eton 
Political Society some months 
later. All the 16- to 18-year-olds 
could talk about to me was how 
wonderful (and bow dishy!) Joan 
Lestor had been. She had op- 


ened Etonian eyes on the oth- 
er side of the argument about 
Rhodesia and created a favour- 
able impression at a time when 
Harold Wilson was being dis- 
advantaged by Ian Smith in the 
newspapers read by Etonians. 

Lestor was tremendously 
good both with British Af rican^ 
her particular friend being Dr 
David Pitt, later Lord Pitt of 
Hampstead (she went to Gren- 
ada for his funeral), and with 
young African politicians from 
all parts of the southern cone. 
Along with the late Christopher 
Rowland and MPs such as 
Robert Hughes she developed 
lifelong friendships with those 
who were eventually to take 
power not only in South Africa 
but in Zambia, Zimbabwe, Bots- 
wana, Angola and Mozambique. 
Unlike many MBs who are in- 
terested in foreign affairs, she re- 
sisted the temptation to become 
a universal expert and concen- 
trated her effort through re- 
peated visits to southern Africa. 

Curious as to how she had 
got on at Eton, I asked her. She 
replied: “It was a different 
plant.” One thing that had 
struck her was the confidence 
of the boys created by family 
roots which could be traced 
back into the mists of time. She 
said with unaccustomed melan- 
choly. “You see, unlike you 
I'm rootless. And we rootless 
people need a lot of help in life." 

She herself was brought up 
by her paternal grandmother. 
Her father, a journalist, was a 
leading light in the Socialist 
Workers' Party of Great Britain. 
I believe it was this sense of the 
vulnerabilities of childhood she 
had managed to overcome 
which propelled her to cam- 
paign tirelessly on behalf of chil- 
dren. First, as a nursery teacher, 
having taken a diploma in so- 
ciology at London University, 
and then after election to the 
National Executive Commit- 
tee of the Labour Party, char- 
acteristically eschewing the 
easier route, the Women's 


Section, and opting for the 
Constituency Section. 

In an era, unlike today, when 
the NEC was not emasculated, 
and its Home Policy Commit- 
tee mattered very much indeed, 
even when Labour was in gov- 
ernment, Lestor was effective in 
the view of those seasoned vet- 
erans, her colleagues Ian Mikar- 
do and Richard Grossman. The 
causes she brought to die alien- • 
tion of the House of Commons 
were, unbhshmgly, those of the 
nursery school teacher. 

Without a proper nutrition- 
al base in early child hood .she 
said, people could suffer heart 
disease later on; that, as we 
ought to know, was one of the 
major causes of death in the 
United Kingdom. An estimat- 
ed 30 per cent of such deaths are 
attributed to a wrong or poor 
diet. The disease process, 
Lestor continually argued, be- 
gins in childhood: thickening of 
the arteries had been discovered 
in children under the age of 10. 
Obeaty was oa the increase, she 
said; I think she was the first 
politician to make an impact on 
this subject. 

In 1968 die was on the list 
of MPs to be put forward for ju- 
nior office produced by Roy 
Jenldns, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but of a different 
wing of the party. This was an 
indication of the regard in 
which she was held. Eventual- 
ly, in spite of being turned 
down once by Harold Wilson as 
being “too impossible”, by 
which he meant being too much 
of an uncomfortable crusader, 
she was given office, with 
responsibility for nursery 
education, in October 1969. 

With the return of the 
Labour government in April 
1974 she was given junior min- 
isterial office in the Foreign Of- 
fice. Her relationship with the 
Foreign Secretary became un- 
easy, as she was for ever push- 
ing the cause of Afri cans to a 
point further than James 
Callaghan wished to go. So in ' 


1975 she was given a sideways 
move bade to the department of 
Education and Science. 

Paced with the cuts of 1976, 
she reagned on a matter of prin- 
ciple. To the consternation of 
the Left, who very much sup- 
ported Lestor’s stand, her place 
was immediately taken by Mar- 
garet Jackson, then Member of 
Parliament for Lincoln, and 
perceived as being harder left 
than Joan Lestor, and now Mrs 
Margaret Beckett, Secretary of 
State for Trade and Industry. 
Arguably it was this unforgot- 
ten action and the alacrity with 
which she took Joan Lestor’s 
place that reduced the chances 
of Jackson/Beckett's leading the 
Labour Party 20 years later. 

I well remember this ex- 
change on 19 April 1977 im- 
mediately before Jim Callaghan 
rose at Question Time: 

Miss Joan Lestor asked the Secre- 
tary of State for Education and Sci- 
ence how many local education 
authority moseiy schools provided as 
a result of the urban p r o gram me are 
to be dosed as a result of the cuts in 
public expenditure. 

Miss Margaret Jackson: “Local ed- 
ucation authorities are not obliged 
to inform my Right Hon friend of 
their intentions to close maintained 
nursery schools. My department 
knows of only one such dosune and 
the school concerned was not pro- 
vided under the urban programme." 

I remember the apprehen- 
sive look on the face of Shirley 
Williams, then Secretary of 
Slate for Education, and thefiis- 
son which went round the 
Labour benches when Lestor 
rose to ask Jackson if she 
agreed that schools and class- 
es made available under the ur- 
ban programme were provided 
because of a desperate need in 
areas of special provision. 
Would Jackson say bow sbe in- 
tended to ensure that the state- 
ment in the 1976 public 
expenditure White Paper that 
areas of special need would 
continue to have provision 
was carried out? We all knew 
that Lestor, as so often, was 
speaking for the party. 


Lestor continued to cam- 
paign on a host of important ed- 
ucational issues: day nurseries, 
maternity services, one-parent 
families, day-care of pre-school 
children and maternity provi- 
sion. One among many of her 
particular causes was the pro- 
vision of daytime education for 
pregnant schoolgirls and school- 
girl mothers. She was a person 
of infini te compassion towards 
any, inducting her parliamentary 
colleagues, who got into trouble. 

On 18 March 1997, for an 
obscure adjcnrrnmeot debate, a 
large array of Labour MPs 
doughnutted Joan Lestor on an 
occasion where it is normal 
that one back-bencher and one 
minister with the odd govern- 
ment whip on the bench occu- 
py the House of Commons. This 
we knew would be Joan Lestor’s 
last speech. It began: 

1 have served as a Member of Par- 
liament for 26 years, having entered 


for four years by Slough but then 
been embraced in a love affair with 
Ecdes. During that time I have 
done many thing* and had many in- 
terests as a parliamentarian, but the 
issue that has dominated my life has 
been that of children, both here and 
abroad, and I wanted to go out on a 
note that Highlighted that interest. 

The subject that she had cho- 
sen for her farewell after three 
decades was “child poverty”. 

Tam Dalyell 

Joan Vest or, nursery teacher and 
poBtidart bom Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia B November 1931; member. 
London County Gound 1962-64; MP 
(Labour) for E ton and Slough 1966- 
1983, fir Eccles 1987-97; member. 
National Executive Committee of the 
Labour Party 1967-82, 1987-97. 
Chairman of the Labour Party 

1977- 78, Chairman, International 
Committee of the Labour Party 

1978- 97; Parliamentary Under- 
secretary, Department of Education 
and Science 1969-70, Foreign-Office 
1974-75, Department of Education 
and Science 1975-76; created 1997 
Baroness Lestor of Ecdes; (one 
adopted son, one adopted daugh- 
ter); (fed London 27 March 1998. 



“Stop the fuel tax': Joan Lestor representing the conscience of the Labour Party 


Joan Maynard 


ETCHED into my memory is 
the look of pained impatience 
on Hugh Gaitskell’s face as he 
sat on the platform at the Spa 
Grand Hall in Scarborough in 
1958. The occasion was the 
Labour Party Conference Rur- 
al Areas debate od the policy 
document Prosper the Plough. 

As was her wont at every 
conference in the 1950s and 
1960s, a striking jet-black- 
haired Yorkshire lass (no gen- 
der balance then!) strode to the 
platform and with no inhibitions 
whatsoever harangued us all on 
the urgent need to nationalise 
the land - every arable acre of 
iL This was the perennial del- 
egate from the Thirsk and Mal- 
ton constituency, Joan Maynard 

In 1958, she moved the 
resolution 

that this conference, recognising 
that socialism cannot be achieved os 
long as private ownership of the land 
remains, instructs the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee to explicitly ac- 
cept the nationalisation or land as 
party policy, without which many agri- 
cultural problems have no solution. 

What were the economic 
reasons for public ownership? 
She maintained that the size of 
our farms was uneconomic on 
account of the increased mech- 
anisation of agriculture. It had 
become uneconomic in many 
cases to own some of the ma- 
chinery which was necessary be- 
cause of the size of our farms. 
We couldn't hope to change this 
question of the size of our 
farms without public ownership. 
Her own brother, she told the 
1958 conference, who formed a 
smallholding, would find it un- 
economic to have a combine 
harvester- he needed it only for 
three or four hours each year. 

As a member of the National 
Union of Agricultural Workers, 
she argued that their policy 
statement Health and Wealth 
Under Your Feet was a much bet- 
ter Statement on the agricultural 
industries than the official par- 


ty policy of Prosper the Plough 
drawn up by those farmers 
Richard Crossman and James 
Callaghan, among others. Her 
document, she proudly boasted, 
had been drawn up by the 
workers in the industry and 
amended and agreed by two 
biannual conferences. I re- 
member her turning towards the 
pipe-smoking, sedate Alderman 
Edwin Gooch, a Norfolk MP 
and long-term Secretary of the 
Agricultural Workers, and be- 
rating him for allowing the par- 
ty to think that agricultural 
workers were junior partners: 

I would remind ibe paid officials of 
our union that they are paid to do 
what the members decide. Ws did not 
carry land nationalisation in my u mon 
for fun, but because we believe in it 
and expect them to fight far it. 

Maynard believed that, 
when we nationalised the land, 
we should put Lhe workers in 
control of the industry. “They 
are the people who know most 
about it and should decide what 
the policy of the industry should 
be." We needed to stop tinker- 
ing with Totyism and trying to 
make the existing system work. 

When Joan Maynard ar- 
rived in the House of Com- 
mons, not for her beloved home 
town of Thirsk but for the 
Brigfatside Division of Sheffield 
then in the heart of Lhe Social- 
ist Republic of South York- 
shire, she did so in the footsteps 
of Eddie Griffiths, workers' 
representative on the board of 
British Steel, who had been 
ousted by the local party. 

In her maiden speech of 6 
November 1974, Maynard said: 
l come here not only lo represent 
Brightside, but as lhe only sponsored 
Member for farm workers. My back- 
ground was entirely rural until l be- 
come Member for Brightside. I am 
the daughter of a smallholder. As 1 
come as a sponsored Member for 
farm workers I speak for one of the 
lowest -paid groups. At the moment, 
form workers are on a basic rate of 
£25 a week. It would be a mistake to 


think, that the only people who live 
in poverty are pensioners, low-paid 
people and particularly those with 
families are often living in poverty. 

Although l represent an industri- 
al seat, I have the full backing . . . of 
my constituency to put forward the 
farm workers' case on an issue of vi- 
tal, importance ... My constituents 
understand the human problems 
brought by the bed-cottage system in 
agriculture. The system means that 
a ma n 's heme fs dependent on his job. 

And month in, month out. 
Maynard was indeed the cham- 
pion of the agricultural workers, 
serving without a break on the 
Parliamentary Select Commit- 
tee on Agriculture from 1975 to 
1987. 1 was not surprised in the 
least to be told by aristocratic 
Conservative friends of mine on 
this committee that they both 
liked Joan Maynard and, how- 
ever quixotic they thought her 
views, they were impressed by 
the useful contribution she made. 

From the moment she- ar- 
rived in the House of Commons 
there was hardly a left-wing 
cause which she did not ardently 
espouse: as Chairman of the 
British Peace Committee she 
wanted troops out of Northern 
Ireland: she argued on the Na- 
tional Executive for the lifting 
of the ban on contact with for- 
eign Communist parties in 
1974; she voted against the 
Prevention of Thrrorism Bill in 
November 1975 and on eveiy 
subsequent possible occasion. 

Sbe backed Tony Benn for 
Leader of the Labour Party in 
March 1976 and 'in July that year 
invited the official Sinn Fein 
spokespersons to the House of 
Commons and demanded to 
know whether the British army 
was setting up brothels in 
Belfast for espionage purposes. 
She fervently opposed Jim Cal- 
laghan's Lib-Lab Pact of March 
1977; she rebelled against de- 
volution: she was the first MP 
to sponsor Ken Livingstone’s 
Socialist Campaign fora Labour 
Victory, which created the Lab- 


BIRTHS. 
MARRIAGES 
& DEATHS 


BIRTHS 

GIBBON: On 25 March, to Amanda 
(nde Owen) and Michael, a son, 
George Huw Owen, a brother for 
Julia and William. 

wSSssnsfiz 

£AJOaBm>(VAT«ctra). 


Birthdays 

Mr John Allen, former Principal, 
Central School of Speech and Dra- 
ma. S& Lord Armstrong of Ibninstrr. 
former Secretary to the Cabinet, 71 ; 
Miss Sarah BadeL actress. 55; Mr 
Warren Beatty, actor, 61; Lord 
Browne-WjUtinsorua Lord of Appeal 
in Ordinary, 68; Mr Erie Gapion. 
rock guitarist. 53; Mr John Coates, 
naval architect, 76; Mr Alan David- 
son, author, publisher and former 
diplomat, 74: Mr Martin Dunne, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Warwickshire, 60, 
Mr Graeme Edge, rock performer. 
55; Mr George Essoa. former Chief 
Constable, Dumfries and Galloway. 
5& Professor Sir Ernst Gombrich, art 
historian, 89; Sir John Gray, marine 


biologist, 80; Mr Rolf Hams, enter- 
tainer. 68; Professor Ibny Honore, 

former Regius Professor of Civil 
Law, Oxford University, 77; Ms Bev- 
erly Hughes MP, 48: Sir John Jen- 
nings, former chairman. Shell 
transport and Trading Co. 60: Pro- 
fessor Ron Johnston. Professor of 
Geography, Bristol University, 57; Mr 
Nigel Jones MP, 50: Mr Frankie 
Lame, singer. 85; Mr Bernard Lyons, 
former chairman, UDS Group, 85; 
Lord MacLaurin or Knebworlh, for- 
mer chairman, Tesco, 61; Mr Piers 
Morgan, Editor, the Mirror, 33; Lord 
Rayner. former charmon, Marks 
and Spencer, 72: Mr Tom Sharpe, 
novelist and historian, 7th The 
Countess of Sutherland, Grief of lhe 


our Herald, Socialist Organiser 
and London Labour Briefing. 

She opposed the sale of 
Harrier jump-jets to China to 
avoid damaging Anglo-Soviet 
relations; on cruelty grounds, 
she urged a ban on import of 
pate de foie gras in 1980; she 
urged an immediate ceasefire in 
the Falklands in May 1982. She 
argued for the legitimate aspi- 
rations of the Palestinian peo- 
ple and many other radical 
anti-Zionist Arab causes. 

She Co-nominated Eric Hef- 
fer for Leader of the Labour 
Party and Michael Meacher for 
Deputy Leader in October 1983 
and warned Neil Kinnock: “You 
walk your shoes straight or 
else." She launched into the de- 
fence of the Greenham Com- 
mon women in March 1984 and 
criticised the Army for harass- 
ing them. Above all, she opposed 
the one member, one vote by 
postal ballots in selecting MPs. 

As she became older but no 
less, it seemed to us, energetic, 
she acquired an assortment of 
nicknames. The journalist An- 
drew Alexander memorably de- 
scribed her as “Sheffield's 
answer to Rosa Luxembourg". 
Others saw her as Yorkshire's 
own “La Pasionaria Most 
common of all was “Stalin's 
Grandmother", so inflexible 
was she in her socialist views. 

I once summoned up the 
temerity to ask her how she fen- 
ded the sobriquet “Stalin's 
Grandmother". Matter-of-foct- 
ly, she challenged the nick- 
name on the surmise that 
Stalin's real grandmother was 
probably a pillar of the Russian 
Orthodox Church in Georgia, 
“which might be difficult for me”. 

Joan Maynard was marvel- 
lously unconcerned about self. 
It was the cause that mattered, 
the struggle that counted, the 
advancement of the ideas of the 
campaign group of MPs which 
she chaired. 


Clan Sutherland, 77; General Sir 
Richard Irani, former Quarter Mas- 
ter General, 70; Sir John Wells, for- 
mer MP, 73; Professor Aria 
Zuekerman, Dean, Royal Free 
Hospital School of Medicine. 66. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 
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When he was Father of the 
House to which he had arrived 
as a young gentleman in 1929, 
I asked Sir Robin Hirton about 
his view of Maynard, who had 
been the life and soul of the 
Labour Party in his Thirsk and 
Malton constituency: 

Actually, I like her and respect her. 
She is politically utterly Utopian 
and I might think quite demy. But sbe 
is a good-mannered woman, a kind 
woman and well thought ofby people 
who regard her views with anathema. 

The local regard was the rea- 
son why sbe was made a Justice 
of the Peace back in 1950. Tur- 
ton explained that, election af- 
ter election, all be had to do was 
to turn up at local shows and ask. 

Which is the lesser evil: me or Miss 
Maynard, who would like to take into 
public ownership everything in sight 
and make the broad acres of Thirsk 
and Malton into a collective farm? 

It would be easier for a 
camel to pass through Lhe eye 
of a needle these days than for 
the likes of Maynard to be se- 
lected as a Labour candidate, 
least of all in a winnable seat. 
Probably there is not one se- 
lection test that she would have 
passed in the current state of 
politics. Yet, for from bringing 
the Labour Party into disrepute, 
she possessed heart and soul, 
which inspired many young 
people to come into politics. 
Joan Maynard bad a real role 
in the public life of our ooun- 
iry and we are the poorer 
without her like. 

Tam DafyeH 


Vera Joan Maynard, trade unionist 
and poTakian: bom EasmgwM, 
North Yorkshire 5 July 1921; Sec- 
retary, Yorkshire Area Agricultural 
and AfSed Workers 1956-78,' mem- 
ber, National Executive Committee 
ofthe Labour Party 1972-82. 1983- 
87; MP (Labour) fir Sheffield 
Brightside 1974-87; member, Par- 
SamentarySeka Committee on Agrf- 
eufture 1975-87; died Sowerby, 
North Yorkshire 27 March 1998. 
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'British troops out of Ireland’: Joan Maynard - ‘Stalin’s Grandmother’ - pleads a cause 
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CASE SUMMARIES: 30 march 1998 


IWfwfi Mmd. Ba x t e r, a> Vies-'. Taman. Ar BnMi 
Camcoi Bade &ndictoSdid Slate Ugk Lid, Bes ‘ 

Doi 1-fant Htean of liafenl a menteJsi hkf 
WnJaodL Oflonbiirc. 

Changing of the Guard 

The ttancbaU Oral 17 Mirant Rcglnaa nmna 
tko Queen'* Life Oral »l Horat CW 4 >. IImeF 
L'.Mjnnr Scae OmnJt mmnti ibe Queen-, fhanl. 
at BncUiaftani Mw tlJHaa. band provided bp 
Kh CaMaruai Crank. 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the 
reporters of the AH England 
Law Reports. 

Landlord and tenant 

Rainbow Estates Ltd v TokenSold & 
anon Gi D (Lawrence Collins QC sit- 
ting as a deputy High Can judge) 4 

March 1998. 


Although the ' court had 
power to gram an order for 
specific performance of a 
tenant’s repairing covenant, 
not only was there a- need 
for great caution in granting 
the remedy against a tenant, • 
but it would also be a rare 
case in which it would be 
appropriate. . 


Mark WarY-v# (Philippiohn Crowfoots 
Bern-old) fir the plaintiff; Helen Soffi 
.(Turners)' far the defendants. 

Tax ; 

Jowett (inspector of Taws) v ONea 
& Brennan Ccostruction Ud: ChD 
(Park J) G March 1998. 

A company which did nothing 
in the Televam accounting 


' period apart from receiving 
interest on a deposit account 
was not carrying on “any 
• trade or business" for the 
purpose of s 13 of the Taxes 
Act 1988 (small companies 
relief).. 

Attdud.Fumas (IR SoBcrier) forih* 
Own; Rupert Baldly (Kenneth Hurley. 

Monmouth) for the company. 
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Why projected returns paint a less than rosy picture 


THE WEEK 
AHEAD 


\> f 



PETER 

THAL LARSEN 


WHAT next for the Footsie? 
That’s the question most in- 
vestors are asking themselves 
after a manic first quarter in 
which the index of 100 leading 
shares rose by almost a fifth. 


most optimistic of market ob- 
servers, who had pencilled in 
year-end targets of 6,000 for. 
the Footsie but never expect- 
ed the market to get there in 
less than three months. 

The first trick is explaining 
the reasons for the rise. Ac- 
cording to Mark Brown and 
Gareth Williams, equity 
strategists at ABN AMRO, 
the investment bank, the re- 
rating of global equities in re- 
cent years can be explained by 
measuring Economic Vhlue 
Added (EVA) — the differ- 
ence between a company’s re- 
turn on capital and the cost 
of that capital. They show 
that, since the early 1980s, the 
world’s 11 largest industri- 
alised countries have been 
producing a positive EVA. 


What’s more, the level of 
EVA is forecast to hit a new 
high in 1998. 

So for, so good. But since 
the stock market is effective- 
ly a way of (fiscocmtmg future 
expectations, the current lev- 
el of EVA matters less than 
what is likely to happen m the 
ftttnre. And here the picture 
becomes less rosy. Because if 
returns on investment are high, 
companies are likely to invest 
more, thereby dragging down 
returns. 

Another threat comes from 
pay rates. Although companies 
have been successful in in- 
creasing the share of eco- 
nomic cake gobbled up by 
profits - at the expense of 
workers’ pay- this is unlikely 
to lasL Private-sector pay rales 
are already rising by an aver- 
age of more than 5 per cent a 
year. If this is sustained, prof- 
its will come under press u re. 

This analysis leads Brown 
and Viliams to argue that tiie 
quoted sector, excluding fi- 


nancial slocks, has gone ex- 
growth. Although company 
analysts are still forecasting 
earnings growth of about 7 per 
cent for n on-financial stocks, 
a top-down analysis suggests 
this is more likely to be 3 per 
cent. 

They argue that investors 
^iouId take refuge in financial 
and services companies, which 
offer same protection from this 
trend. If you're not a fond 
m a n ager with a large portfo- 
lio to invest, however, it may 
be better to stay out of the mar- 
ket altogether. 

The coining week is domi- 
nated by results from compa- 
nies in the building & 
construction sector. By Friday, 
investors should have a good 
idea of whether recent re- 
ports of a slowdown in the sec- 
tor are accurate or not. 

Shares in Bine Circle, 
which reports full-year re- 
sults on Monday, have 
staged a recovery this year 
after being pummelled by 


sterling and the Asian crisis. 

The cement company is 
generally viewed as one of the 
best-run firms in the sector. 
But given its exposure to 
economic turmoil in Malaysia 
and increasing price compe- 
tition in Chile, analysts will be 
carefully scrutinising its over- 
seas activities. NatWest Mar- 
kets expects profits to rise 

Share Spotlight 

store pries, pence 

250 -If I — 


Lucasvarity 
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to £34 0m from £297.6m. 

Also in cement is Rugby 
Group, which reports the fol- 
lowing day. Investors will be 
looking for evidence that re- 
cent cost savings are coming 
through in the bottom line. 
Confirmation that the new 
£ 120 m cement kiln, due to be 
up and running in August, is 
on schedule will also be wel- 
comed. The new plant will al- 
low Rugby to close down 
Smaller, less efficient kilns. 
Finally, analysts will also be try- 
ing to gauge the exposure of 
the group’s Australian division 
to turmoil in the Far East. Pre- 
tax profits are expected to be 
£74m (£60m). 

On Wednesday, construc- 
tion group Alfred Maori pine 
should produce foil-year prof- 
its of £21m, up from £9.4m on 
the back of a booming con- 
struction sector. The compa- 
ny will also face questions 
about its enlarged homes di- 
vision. 

Life is tougher at RMC, the 


bpjlding materials group Which 
is struggling to cope with the 
depressed German construc- 
tion market. Although profits 
from the country probably 
rose by about 4 per cent in lo- 
cal currency, this turns into a 
15 per cent drop once trans- 
lated into sterling. Overall, 
profits expected up 4 per cent 

ai£306m(£2953m). 

Manchester United kicks 
off the week with six month re- 
sults on Monday, fresh from 
a vital victory over Wimbledon 
in the Premier League. The 
Reds have had a terrible 
month. They were knocked 
out of the European Cham- 
pion’s League by Monaco 
and have Arsenal breathing 
down their uecks in the Pre- 
miership. But that won’t be re- 
flected in the results, which 
are expected to show that 
profit before tax and transfers 
increased from £15.7m to 
£ 1 7.4m. Analysts will be look- 
ing for details of a new shirt 
sponsorship deal- United's 


Sharp runs out this year and 

win not be renewed. Names 
inducting Ford are believed to 
be the contract, which 

wffl set the benchmark for oth- 
er football dubs. 

Motor components group 
Lucas\krity reports results to- 
morrow. Investors are stfll un- 
convinced that the 
transatlantic merger, now al- 
most two years old, has deliv- 
ered the promised benefits in 
the key braking systems divi- 
sion. With all the cost-cutting 

out of the way analysts will be 

looking for an improvement in 

margins. 

r ^{»f fywiti ve Victor Rice 
will also face questions about 
acquisitions. Following the 
sale of its heavy duty braking 
division to Caterpillar last De- 
cember, Lucas Varity could 
easily splash out more than 
£1 bn on an acquisition. How- 
ever, it may instead beef up its 
rolling programme of share 
buy-backs. 
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J^n Leschl/$ package is matched by few executives anywhere 

£66m for SB 
boss in biggest 
UK pay deal 


By Andrew Yates 

JAN LESCHLY, chief executive 
of SmhhKiine Beecham, has be- 
come the highest-paid director 
ever seen in a British board- 
room. The former tennis star 
has been awarded share options 
and incentive schemes currently 
worth £66 hl The share package 
comes on lop of the £2.4m he 
earned last year, which includ- 
ed a bonus of more than £lim. 

Mr Leschly is now one of the 
best-paid executives in the 
world. However, the City is be- 
ginning to question whether 
he is worth such a huge pay 
package. Smith Kline could face 
demands to curb Mr Leschiy’s 
lavish awards. Institutional in- 
vestors are becoming increas- 
ingly concerned about the value 
of shares and options awarded 
to Mr Leschly. They are par- 
ticularly worried that he has ac- 
cumulated a vast fortune 
despite coming under heavy 
criticism for failing to secure a 
merger first with American 
Home Products and then Glaxo 
Wellcome in the space of a 
month. The breakdown in 
merger talks wiped billions of 
pounds off the value of the 
drugs giant and caused wide- 
spread consternation in the 
City. Lescbly’s fortune dwarfs 
that of Sir Richard Sykes, his op- 
posite number at Glaxo Well- 
come . 

Mr Leschly, 57, is one of the 



Jan Leschly: Winning ways 
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most successful businessman 
to have come out of Denmark. 
But he came to the world of 
business relatively late in life. 

Mr Leschly first showed his 
winning ways on the Lennis 
court where he was ranked in 
the worfd’s top ten. played in the 
Danish Davis Cup team and 
reached a Wimbledon quarter 
finaL He has demonstrated the 
same drive for success and 
ruthlessncss in the boardroom 


Tim Waterstone near to 
winning back booksellers 

WH SMITH is set to complete today the sale of its 
Waterslone’s bookselling business to HMV Media, the new 
company headed by Tun Waterstone. The £3 00m deal will 
pave the way for Smith's to return around £200m to share- 
holders. An announcement on the cash return is expected 
in the next few weeks. The completion of the Whlerstone’s 
deal will trigger a £607,000 payment to Alan Giles, who runs 
the Whtcrstonc’s chain. 

Bid for Savoy to top £500m 

BLACKSTONE, the American investment group, is expected 
to table a firm £500ra-pius bid for the Savoy in the next few 
weeks and has emerged as front-runner to acquire the lux- 
ury hotels group. Meditrust, the US real estate group, is un- 
derstood to have dropped out of the race. There are also doubts 
about a bid from Starwood Lodging which will he hit be the 
US Congress' decision to clamp down on a tax loophole. 

Germans eye Hepworth 

SPECULATION is mounting that Vhillant, a family-owned 
German boiler maker, could launch a £650m-plus bid for Hep- 
worth. the troubled building materials group, linked Tech- 
nology, a US group, could also be tempted to enter the fray. 
Jean-Franqois Chcne, Hcpworth's new chief executive, is ex- 
pected to unvefl a shake-up of the group when he announces 
annual results tomorrow. 

Firms to recruit more 

THE DEMAND for staff will rise across the country in the 
second quarter of 199S. particularly in consumer-led indus- 
tries, according to the Manpower Quarterly Survey of Em- 
ployment Prospects. The survey predicts the highest balance 
of companies planning to increase recruitment against those 
planning to shed workers for nine years. A separate survey 
on job creation in small businesses found new jobs fell by 
ID percent in the find quarter with only 18 per cent of those 
surveyed creating new jobs during that period. 
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has he did on the tennis courts. 

Mr Leschly now lives main- 
ly in America, based at SmithK- 
iine’s Philadelphia 

headquarters. He left Denmark 
in 1979 to join Squibb Corpo- 
ration, the US pharmaceutical 
group, where he showed his 
competitive streak by quickly 
climbing the corporate fodder. 
But after losing out in a fierce 
battle to win control of the 
group he left in 1990 to join 
SmithKIine. becoming chief ex- 
ecutive four years later. Born 
into a raDitaiy family, he has al- 
ways lead freon the front, main- 
taining an iron grip on the 
group. His ego and determina- 
tion to keep control of SmithK- 
Iine are believed to have 
contributed to the breakdown 
in merger talks. 

SmithKline's non-executive 
directors have come under pres- 
sure from some shareholders to 
resurrect a merger with Glaxo 
Wellcome by removing Mr 
Leschly- However, if SnuthKline 
is taken over be would be enti- 
tled to cash in his share option^ 
prompting the biggest corporate 
pay-off ever seen. 

SmithKIine has one of the 
most generous share option 
and incentive schemes in the 
world. Jean-Pierre Gamier, 
chief operating officer, is sitting 
on a paper profit from options 
worth £20m and Hugh CoUum, 
the group's finance director 
stands to make £12m. 



Winning aroma: Gareth Uoyd Jones (left) and Simon Broackes, two of Madisons founders 

Rich coffee flotation 


By Andrew Yates 

THREE founders of Madisons coffee bars 
stand to become multi-millionaires when Lhe 
group floats on the Alternative Investment 
Market. 

Gareth Lloyd Jones, who used to run Tie-Rack 
outlets, Simon Broackes, a former property ex- 
pert with Sir Robert McAlpine, and Mark Hor- 
rocks, a fund manager, all stand to make paper 
profits miming into millions. They are also con- 
sidering making an instant profit by selling 
shares in the flotation. City Gourmet, the group 
which owns the chain. wiD be valued at £15m-£20m 
when it joins the market inthe next few months. 

The three entrepreneurs bought the business 
in 1995. The group operates seven coffee bars 
and plans to open 12 sites during 1998. It is look- 
ing at new outlets in Cardiff and Manchester. 

The coffee-bar concept was imported from 


America and the idea is catching on fast in the 
UK. The popularity of the new bars has prompt- 
ed Seattle Coffee Company to unveil its own flota- 
tion plans. However, Gty Gourmet c laims that 
by offering a wide range of teas and sandwich- 
es it appeals to a wider audience than rivals. 

Meanwhile John WeaiheriU, a former mobile 
phone salesman, and his family are sitting on a 
£15m fortune after JWE, the mobile phone dis- 
tributor, confirmed plans to float on the stock 
market next month. Mr ^featherill is settin g share s 
worth £3m in the flotation and his family will still 
own more than 60 per cent of the group, which 
is likely to be valued at around £20m. JWE has 
released a pathfinder prospectus predicting 
pre-tax profits of not less that £1 3m for the year 
to March. JWE Telecom has a chain of 21 mo- 
bile phone shops and acts as a distributor of 
phones to 300 dealers. It is raising roughly £4m 
of new money to expand the business. 


BMW poised to take Rolls 


By John Willcock 


SPECULATION mounted over 
the weekend that Rolls-Royce 
Motors is to fall into BMW’s 
hands this week, spurred by a 
report in the German news 
magazine Focus on Saturday. 

Vickers has been in talks 
with BMW and Volkswagen 
over the sale of its luxury car 
maker, with analysts pencilling 
in a selling price of £300m- 
£400m. Other bidders include 
the venture capital outfit 
Doughty Hanson and UK busi- 


nessman Kevin Moriey, a for- 
mer director of Rover Group, 
although sources close to the 
talks have discounted their 
chances of success. 

The German magazine cit- 
ed BMW’s existing relationship 
with the British company as 
helping its cause. BMW has a 
joint venture with the aero en- 
gine side of Rolls-Royce, which 
split flora the car maker 25 years 
ago, and supplies Vickers with 
engines for Lhe Silver Seraph, 
the latest model introduced by 
the Rolls-Royce car makers. 

The decision by Sr Colin 


Chandler, Vickers’ chairman, to 
put up the car maker for auc- 
tion initially drew criticism from 
BMW, but may still prompt a 
higher offer from Volkswagen. 
The aero-engine group which 
still owns the Rolls-Royce name 
has an effective veto over any 
sale of the car maker, and is 
known to favour the BMW bid. 

Daimler-Benz, the German 
industrial group and maker of 
Mercedes-Benz, has pulled out 
of the auction and is thinking of 
launching its own super-luxury 
brand. 

"German car companies * 


think they have to be active in 
the luxury or super-luxury seg- 
ment. They have to break into 
this through Rolls-Royce or 
(its aster brand) Bentley before 
they will develop their own 
models," Sabine Bluemel at 
IMI Sigeco said last week. 

“VW could fry to outbid 
BMW and it could be that VW 
would be more attractive if it 
does ask Vickers to supply the 
engines. I personally think VW 
could do more with Rolls-Royce 
than BMW, but, from the point 
of view of Rolls-Royce, it might 
benkerto be owned by BMW" 


Brown’s quiet tax on fat cats 


By Andrew Verity 

THE Government has slapped 
an 11 per cent tax hike on 
more than 2,000 pensions of 
highly-paid senior executives - 
despite no explicit mention of 
the move in the Budget 

The Inland Revenue has 
confirmed that Budget changes 
to the taxation of trusts would 
boost capital gains tax on "top- 
up" pensions paid to senior em- 
ployees from 23 to 34 per cent. 

Accountants are sharply crit- 
icising the Government for fail- 
ing to include explicit mention 
of the tax increase in any of the 
press releases put out when 
Gordon Brown made his Bud- 
get speech two weeks ago. Some 


say the move was a surreptitious 
tax raid on the wealthy. 

The top-up pensions, known 
as funded unapproved retire- 
ment benefit schemes (Furbs), 
are used by employees earning 
more than the Revenue's cap on 
earnings which quality for tax re- 
lief, currently £87,600. 

The schemes arc increasingly 
used as a tax-efficient way to re- 
ward senior employees ap- 
proaching retirement. 

■ Companies pay tax at 40 per 
cent when they make contribu- 
tions into these special pensions. 
But until now they have enjoyed 
a preferential rate of CGT of 23 
per cent on the growth of the 
funds, rather than the higher 
rate of34 per cent. Payouts from 


the pensions are tax-free. 

Information released on 
Budget Day made no mention 
of Furbs but did change the law 
to levy capital gains tax at 34 per 
cent on all trusts. Until now, 
Furbs, a particular type of trust, 
enjoyed exemptions from the 
higher rate of CGT 

While no exact figures are 
available, accountants estimate 
that more than 2,000 people use 
the arrangements. Most are 
highly paid executives at the 
country’s top 350 companies 
and earn well into six figures. 

The accountants KPMG say 
companies will hove to increase 
contributions rapidly for se- 
nior employees in order to 
make up for the change. 


Mary Carter, remuneration 
tax partner at KPMG, said: 
“Companies will need to review 
urgently the Tate at which their 
contributions are made and 
consider increasing this rate to 
avoid employees being very 
materially disadvantaged.” 

Hie schemes have grown in 
popularity as executive pay ris- 
es have raced ahead of inflation. 
Because the earnings cap only 
rises in line with the retail price 
index, increasing numbers of 
employees now earn more than 
the cap. 

KPMG calculates that a 44- 
year-old employee, whose com- 
pany contributed £15,000 a year 
until retirement at 60, can now 
expect £48,000 less to retire on. 
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Anti-fraud 


in doubt 


By Michael Harrison 


DOUBTS arc growing about 
the Government’s commitment 
to a £15bn project awarded to 
ICL in 1996 to automate the 
benefit payments system - one 
of the biggest contracts hand- 
ed out under the Private Fi- 
nance Initiative (PFT). 

A row has also broken put 
between the Social Security 
Secretary, Harriet Harman, and 
the Chancellor, Gordon Brown, 
over the two-year delay, which 
had been forecast to produce 
Savings of at least £150m a 
year by stamping out benefit 
fraud. There was no mention of 
the project In the Green Paper 
cm Welfare Reform published 
last week by Frank Field, the 
minis ter responsible, even 
though eradication of benefit 
fraud is one of the Govern- 
ment’s key priorities. 

The project involves au- 
tomating all benefit payments 
through the network of 19,000 
Post Offices by replacing 
girocheques and order books 
with electronic smart cards. 
The Benefits Agency, which 
awarded the contract, is simul- 
taneously updating its own com- 
puter systems at a cost of 
hundreds of millions of pounds. 

The system was supposed to. 
have been operational now. 
handling 890 million transac- 
tions a year, but it will not be 
running fully until 2000. So far 
the system has only been in- 
stalled in 300 Post Offices and 
is being tested with only 150.000 
of the country's 19 million 
claimants. The projected fraud 
savings have been factored into 
the Department of Social Se- 
curity’s existing budgets. The de- 
lay in introducing the system has 
left a large bole in those de- 
partmental budgets. 

ICL Pathway, the ICL sub- 
sidiary running the project, has 
spent £125m installing equip- 
ment and training staff. Us to- 
tal spend by the time the system 
is up and running is expected to 
reach £600m. It will earn rev- 


enues, estimated at between 
£lbn and £1.5bn. by charging a 

royalty every lime a card is used 

to make a benefit payment. 

A leaked memo from Ms 
Harman to the President of the 
Board of Trade, Margaret Beck- 
ett, written last month, dis- 
closed that ICL was seeking 
"significantly more money" to 
complete the project. This 
would put the department un- 
der, “financial and contractual 
pressure". ICL executives have 
denied that they are seeking to 
renegotiate the terms of the 
contract and insist that the pro- 
ject remains on course. 

However, there are doubt? 
about whether the Govern- 
ment wants to continue with the 
project at all, which was award- 
ed by the previous Social Se- 
curity Secretary, Peter Ulley. 
The Government’s Social Ex- 
clusion Unit, launched last au- 
tumn by Peter Mandelson. 
Minister without Portfolio, is 
putting pressure on high-street 
banks to make bank accounts 
available to everyone. 

If this happened, social se- 
curity benefits of all types could 
be paid straight into bank ac- 
counts by direct debit, making 
the expensive computerised 
ICL system redundant. A Post 
Office executive said: “There is 
cleariy a problem between the 
DSS and the Treasury. Bui the 
bigger issue is whether the cur- 
rent government is commilled 
to the project. The last one was 
and we are still waiting to see 
whether this one is.” 

The system is initially in- 
tended to eliminate encash- 
ment fraud through the use of 
stolen order books. But ICL be- 
lieves that ultimately it could he 
used much more widely in the 
bigger battle against entitle- 
ment fraud, which is estimated 
to cost £4bn a year. 

The smart benefit cards 
would allow the Benefits 
Agency to keep sophisticated 
records of where and w hen 
benefits are paid up and down 
the country, so helping to delect 
patterns of fraudulent claims. 


Telewest set for 
General Cable deal 


By John WRlcock 


TELE WEST Communications 
is dose to completing an agreed 
I £666 m acquisition of General 
Cable* in a further step to- 
wards the consolidation of the 
British cable industry. 

Tblewest announced yester- 
day that "merger discussions be- 
tween the two companies are at 
an advanced stage, which may 
result in a recommended offer 
being made.” General Cable 
said it would “recommend the 
proposed offer if made." 

The cash and shares offer 
ends months of speculation 
about General Cable's fate. 
UK rival Cable & Wireless 
Communications merged with 
a number of UK cable compa- 


nies last year, leaving TelcwcsL 
General Cable and NTL as the 
remaining independent players. 

Analysts said the Telewesi 
deal would put it back in a mar- 
ket leading position, and leave 
NTL still needing a merger 
partner of its own. 

Stephen Davidson, chief ex- 
ecutive of Telewest, said: “This 
is a crucial step in development 
of the industry and puts 
Tclewest back in position. We 
are the natural partner fur 
these businesses." Telewest said 
General Cable’s 40 per cent 
shareholder General Utilities 
Holdings, a unit of French 
group Compagnie Generale 
des La us, had agreed to an of- 
fer pitched at 1,243 new 
Tblewest shares and 65p in cash 
for every General Cable share. 
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Teething troubles for the new money team 


GAVYN 

DAVIES 

ON TREASURY 
HINTS IN FAVOUR 
OF TIGHTENING 
AND HOW 
HIS REMARKS 
TO THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE 
WERE 

MISINTERPRETED 


WHEN the Chancellor gave the Bank of 
Engla n d operational independence in the 
setting of interest rate policy on 6 May 
last year, one common criticism of the 
new regime was that it would make the 
co-ordination of fiscal and monetary pol- 
ity more difficult. 

Previously, all of the ke y decisions re- 
lating to economic management were in 
the hands of the Tfceasuiy, so there was 
simply no one else to hfamp when things 
went wrong. Now, even if there is no 
technical reason why co-ordination be- 
tween the Bank and Treasury should 
prove problematic, it is only human na- 
ture that each of these institutions 
should seek to establish that it is the fault 
of the other if the economy is misman- 
aged. 

In giving evidence to the Treasury Se- 
lect Committee last week, Ton Congdori 
and I were faced with a series of ques- 
tions which essentially amounted to an 
attempt to apportion blame between the 
Treasury and the Bank if the economic 
cycle should run off the raQs in the next . 
year or two. Since both of us happen to 
believe at the moment that domestic 
monetary policy should have been tight- 
ened more aggressively in the past two 
years -aiul especially from mid 1996 mid 
1997— this was interpreted in one of our 
more sensationalist national ne w spapers 
as a direct attack on the Governor. This 
is an absurdity, and I would now like to 
set the record straight. 

Few people would contend today 
that policy has been optima] in the past 
two years, since at the very least the econ- 
omy finds itself in a highly unbalanced 
stale in the spring of 1998. But even with 
the considerable benefit of hindsight it 
is far from dear how matters could have 
been improved. Some observers (the City 
consensus) believe that fiscal policy 
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should have been tightened much more 
markedly in order to take the pressure 
off base rates and sterling. Others (like 
Congdon and myself) reckon that fiscal 
policy actually was lightened veiy sub- 
stantially, and that an earlier and more 
decisive tightening in base rates would 
have killed the excess growth in domestic 
demand and thus dampened the rise in 
the exchange rate. A further group 
(centred around Ken Clarke) contends 
that no policy tightening was in feet nec- 
essary, since no inflati on risk has become 
apparent, and that the problem with ster- 
ling has developed because base rates 
have risen too much, not loo little. 

The fact that this debate can still be 
raging about 18 months after many of the 
key decisions were actually taken graph- 
ically illustrates how difficult it is to set 
economic policy in the real world. As 
Eddie George says, the best economists 
are those who know how little they know, 
and this principle should be applied to 


policy post-mortems as much as to any- 
thing else. Nevertheless, our new macro- 
framework in the UK is intended to 
increase openness and accountability, 
and we will never get anywhere unless 
we attempt to learn from past experience. 
So here goes. 

TVo years ago, there was an over- 
whelming consensus among British pol- 
ity-makers that the one thing that must 
never be allowed to happen again was 
to allow domestic monetary policy to re- 
main too loose as the upswing of an eco- 
nomic cycle gathered momentum. This 
was seen (rightly) as the cardinal sin of 
the late 1980s, and all of the officials who 
were even tangentially involved in this 
episode vowed that it could be repeat- 
ed only over their dead bodies. The ex- 
emplary monetary tightening undertaken 
in Late 1994 was implemented with ex- 
actly this in mind, and it was a remark- 
able success. Yet the puzzling aspect of 
the past two years has been bow little 


base rates have risen in the face of an 
intense and prolonged consumer boom. 

Three entirety separate regimes have 
been in command of interest policy 
ewer this period. Fumuty enough, all them 
have leaned in a dovish direction when 
they have actually been in control of the 
decision themselves, while at least two 
of them have been more hawkish for the 
remainder of the time. 

In the run-up to the election. Ken 
Clarke rejected the repeated advice of 
the Governor to raise base rates fester 
than his electoral instincts allowed him 
to da The Governor was dearly right 
about tfrfo and many of our subsequent 
headaches stem from the fen that his ad- 
vice was rejected. Then, when Gordon 
Brown was in control of base rates for a 
fleeting period, be opted to migrates 
by only a quarter point on 6 May, when 
some were arguing the case for moving 
by at least a half point. Finally, the new 
Monetary Policy Committee of the Bank 
unanimously chose to raise rates very 
gradually last, summer (and actually to an- 
nounce a rate “freeze “ last August) de- 
spite overwhelming evidence of a 
rampant consumer boom. In aD of these 
episodes, the strepglh of sterling was giv- 
en as the main reason for camion on base 
rates (and as the graph shows this is now 
seriously denting tbe export sector) but 
the upshot has been that the consumer 
sector has never really been stopped in 
its tracks, and this has left the economy 
in today's unbalanced condition. 

The key question is how policy could 
have been adjusted last year to have 
brought sterling down more quickly. In 
order to answer this question, it would 
help to have a model which could explain 
the rise in sterling in the first place, but 
the Bank’s best efforts in this direction 
have concluded that about seven-eighths 


of the appreciation cannot be 
iw monetary or other measurable factors. 

are inevitably in the 

realm of corgecture when we argue 
about whether a 

a more decisive increase m base rates, 
would have led loan 
exchange rate. My own conjecture js that 
the only thing that would have affected 
sterling would have been a slowdown m 
domestic demand - and that the only 
thin g powerful enough to have quashed 

the growth in demand would have b^n 

considerably tighter domestic money, But 
the truth is that we shall never really 

know. . . . 

What we do know, however, is that 
tbe Treasury is giving some very ag- 
gressive hints to tbe Bank that monetary 
policy is still too loose. When Gordon 

Brown set the Bank free last year, he in- 
structed them to achieve the Govern- 
ment’s inflation objective and “without 
prejudice to this objective, to support the 
Government’s economic policy, includ- 
ing its objectives for growth and em- 
ployment”. This perhaps allowed some 
wriggling room for the Bank in inter- 
preting the precise meaning of the in- 
flation objective, at least in terms of 
timing. 

It now appears thatthe Teasuiy wants 
to tighten matters up. In the 1998 Bud- 
get, the Treasury simply says: “The in- 
flation target is 2L5pcr cent at all times: 
that is the rate which the MPC is required 
to achieve and for which it is account- 
able ... Inflation has so far been above 
tbe target rate most months. The effort 
and vigilance required to m ai n tain low 
inflation should not be underestimated.” 

In other words: base rates need to go 
up; get on with it; and remember who 
said what to whom if inflation should rise 

in the years ahead. 


Was Major’s legacy greater equality? 


By David Walker 


THE TORY light wing now has 
a new charge to lay at John Ma- 
jor’s door - the former Prime 
Minister is u nmaske d today as 
an egalitarian. 

According to a new analy- 
sis of income distribution, the 
Major era from 1992-97 was 
marked by a dramatic shift in 
the tendency to growing in- 
equality shown during the 
Thatcher years. Under him, 
Britain became more equal in 
terms of incomes. Updating 
previous work carried out for 
the Joseph Rowntree Founda- 
tion up to 1995, Professor John 
Hills of the London School of 
Economics suggests several 
reasons for Major era egali- 


tarianism, most accidental*. 

People on the lowest in- 
comes made up ground in the 
Nineties thanks to the end of 
the Poll Thx, which was re- 
markably regressive, and to 
felling unemployment. Rela-. 
trvety slow growth in incomes 
for higher earners had its effect, 
too, along with higher tax bur- 
dens for them. 

Because real earnings grew 
little after J992, the fact thaiben- 
efitswere linked to prices rather 
than eamfogs did not increase in- . 
equality as it had in the later 
1980s, when earnings ballooned. 

Paradoxically, the factors ‘ 
which seem to have donefor 
the Tbries- a sense ctf economic 
malaise despite growing em- 
ployment - seem to have 
worked to make income dis- 


tribution more equal Professor 
Hills even opens the possibili- 
ty that the unwonted success of 
Major in reducing inequality 
may turn out to be more dra- 
matic than under Labour, 
which has -vaguely expressed 
- ambitions to cut inequality. 

“It is not clear whether 
these trends towards greater 
equality will be sustained for 
long enough - maybe mare 
than a decade - to reverse the 
previous, rapid growth in in- 
equality,” Professor Hills says. 

But fee halting of Thatcher- 
era trends towards greater in- 
equality does show that the 
presuresfor inequality “are not 
inexorable as does the differ- 
ence in outcome of similar 
pressures in other countries”. 
Between 1979 and 1995 average 


incomes grew by about 40 per 
cent but for the richest 10th of 
the population they grew tty 
over 60 per cent. For tbe poor- 
est 10th, income growth was 
only about 10 per cent. The re- 
sult of Thatcherism was that by 
the early Nineties, income in- 
equality was greater than at any 
time since the 1940s. Thatch- 
erian did not, however, have 
much impact on the distribution 
of wealth, whether or the “mar- 
ketable” kind (saleable assets 
such as shares or housing) or 
wealth including non- tradeable 
pension rights. Britain was and 
remains highly unequal with the 
richest 1 per cent owning a fifth 
of all marketable wealth. Pro- 
fessor Hills wants the Govern- 
ment to publish an annual 
Poverty Report based on abas- 


The style slowcoaches will 
fall before mighty Marks 


ket of indicators allowing the 
Government to set targets, for 
example, for its policies on so- 
cial exclusion. “Future numbers 
with relatively low incomes 
could reflect a race between the 
positive effects of measures to 
increase incomes from work at 
the bottom, and the negative ef- 
fects of felling relative incomes 
for those remaining largely de- 
pendent on benefits.” 

Professor Hills’s data con- 
firm that the poor are not a con- 
stant group - the poor in any 
one year are not necessarily 
poor the next But the cumber 
of permanent “escapees” from 
poverty are few. 

* 'Income and wealth. The lat- 
est evidence', Joseph Rowntree 
Foundation. 


By Nigel Cope 

Gty Correspondent 

CLOTHING retailers are fee- 
ing a shake-out as the most 
powerful names such as Marks 
& Spencer increase their grip 
on the high street A survey 
published today by Verdict, 
the retail consultants, predicts 
the collapse of more high street 
retailers if they do not have a 
distinctive brand and a definite 
proposition, whether it is qual- 
ity, design or price. 

“Wfe predict that M&S is go- 
ing to increase its share of the 
UK clothing market by 4 per 
cent over the next few years and 
that share is going to have to 
come from somewhere,” says 
Venficts’s Clive \&ughan. Most 


at risk are fashion stores that 
are “playing it safe” with undis- 
tinguished merchandise, the 
report says. Others who cut 
costs in customer service and 
supplying chain operations also 
risk alienating shoppers. 

Verdict says the collapse of 
Foster’s menswear into ad- 
ministration underlined the 
problems. Last week’s profits 
warning from Next, for so long 
a star, showed how unforgiving 
shoppers are. it added. “With 
consumer spending growth go- 
ing to be unexciting over the 
nest couple of years, you are go- 
ing to have to be distinctive to 
prosper,” Mr \feughan said. 

The report identifies two 
ways to compete with M&S, 
which now accounts for 15 per 


cent of the UK’s £24.6bn cloth- 
ing market One is to be more 
fashionable but with distinctive 
styling as Monsoon, Next, Oa- 
sis and Kookai are. Another is 
to focus on “aspiratiooal” brands 
winch it says are becoming in- 
creasingly important The report 
identifies small c hains such as 
USC, Envy and Blakes as fol- 
lowing that strategy. 

Retailers that have been 
caught in the middle include 
Fosters, Littiewoods, Laura 
Ashley and Flam. Those that 
have continued to expand in- 
clude Monsoon and New Look. 
However, the report cautions 
against the dangers of expand- 
ing too rapidly and placing too 
much pressure on systems and 
supply chains. 
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| Opportunities 

AGENTS WANTED 

MORTGAGES, COMMERCIAL FINANCE, 
OFF SHORE BANKING AND CAR FINANCE 

# WE SPECIALISE IN REDUCING THE 
INTEREST OUR CLIENTS PAY, 
m WE ASSIST CLIENTS WHO HAVE 
PREVIOUSLY BEEN DECLINED 
0 WE PROVIDE OUR AGENTS WITH LEADS TO 
ACQUIRE NEW CLIENTS 
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USA 5p 
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24 hour access 

Use any touch tone phone 
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Long Term, High Income, Franchise 
Opportunities 
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LEATHER CASE. IN- 
CAR CHARGER 
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PORTABLE HANDS 
FREE TOTAL 
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LEXUS TELECOM 
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Conferences 


DEVELOP YOUR MARKETS IN THE U.S.A. 


1BDNET™ GLOBAL BUSINESS ASSOCIATION AND FLEET BANK 
ONE DAY CONFERENCE 

WITH DISTINGUISHED PANEL OF SPEAKERS INCLUDING: 
Roger Needham, M.D., Microsoft Research Labs 

1st APRIL 1998 - ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB 

Additional Speakers from D.T.1, Merrill Lynch, 31 Me, Towers Perrin 
and Representatives from American States 
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TEL: 0171 293 2222 
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FAX- 0171 293 2505 




TRONGEST IN THE SOUTH 

VTE CLIENT Surrey Toc£25,000 COMM PROPERTY Norfolk 


PRIVATE CLIENT 

S&^SS^practice. iS ft?* 5 W ^“ m sto^and wccosM commercial 

skflls preferred to with Ml range of Probate, Wills, This* and Priraw^/CCTWrem $****% top ***™?' far a senior propenysotator from a recognised ary/regional practice. 
Contact Paul Carnegie. 1 r T™ *ppn™te« will be expected to hare good metropolitan experience and an abdlry to 

ttutber develop our cheat’* share of the maifceL Definite partnership prospects. Please call 

Riehnrrt Mmwmi. . 


£Partner Designate COMM UTIGATION Devon 


lbcJ37,000 


COMM PROP 


East Sussex 


£Exceflent 


dffc leading rrtwismnafptSj&ti. \ \frriang S^qualily 

managerial and marketing skills preferred. Centime opportunity for advancement. Contact 
Paul Canwgie. 


CORP/COMM 


Hants 


To cJ-50,000 



corporate — 

preferred. Contact Paul Gimegje 

IP/TT 


Hants 


Tb &£50,00Q 

Bailing prospect for 2-5 year PQE, commercially aware EP/IT apedallsL Leading provincial 
practice with extremely progressive outlook and quality caseload. Drive and personality 
required to market (heir IP/TT development plans. Genuine opport u n i t y , for the right 
candidate, to make real impact. Contact Paul Carnegie. 


HOUSING/DEVELOPMENT West London 


To cJE36,000 


Highly renowned unit, extremely well-known for the expertise and professionalism of its 
acclaimed Senior Partner has created exciting rote for young property development lawyer 
cl-3 pqe with potential. Unique opportunity for junior solicitor to establish themselves in 
this lucrative area. Call Clio Demetriades, 


RES. CONVEYANCING 


SW. London 


To cJ-24,000 


Friendly practice. located in fashionable part of London, has created sociable role for 
experienced domestic conveyancer to handle valuable and growing caseload. Plenty of 
encouragement to develop contacts with local property agents. Call aio Demetriades. 


FAMILY LAW 


Hants/Snssex 


Tb cJEJ3,000 


Medium-sized, Franchised general practice has created new role far junior Fondly Law 
spedalisi to develop busy unit in all aspects of divoire/chikicare. Clientele includes both 
Private and Legal Aid and you can expect good prospects of Partnership. Call Clio 
Demetriades. 


COMM CONTRACTS 


Snrrey 


TocJ-25,000 


Bright and ambitious commercial lawyer is sought for highly profitable and weU-nm 
department, acting Tor both institutional and commercial clients. With bill back-up and 
encouragement to get involved in client meetings as well as business advice, this provides 
the ideal post from which a 2-4 PQE solicitor may develop as a full business lawyer. Call CHo 
Demetriades. 


Richard Morgan. 

PROFESSIONAL INDEMNITY East Anglia £Premlnm 

A more to this Uadfng commercial practice win prove to be very rcnnm l tpg far a yo irna h hli 
flying professional indemnity solicitor. The successful applicant will be from a recognised 
commercial stable and have relevant post qualified experience in tins area of work. 


Partner designate or Associate level post, working Etifpftor of 

prestigious coipomte departm ent tas b een clients, Inducting household 


MARINE LITIGATION Plymouth 


Tbc£32,000 


Wfet/Dry litigation mix for renowned department of major 
talented Sring litigator of c2-4 y» PQE. With prospects » attam MnoOnp 
STlSTBSrSSaL am£n and akffls to merit fest-wefc promotion. G* 
. en vi ronm ent; good benefits package- Call Simon Stott. 


COMM LITIGATION 


Norfolk 


^Attractive 


PERSONAL INJURY 


Bristol 


Tb cJ£28,000 


Commercial progressive practice seeks impressive newly qualified solicitor to mflerrata; 
insolvency related litigation. Strong departmental team and awlkitf support provided. 
Attractive working environment. Please call Richard Morgan. 


Prestigious department within inghly supportive firm, generally considered to be ®V? e 

orientedH expert of 1-3 yrs PQE. At this level you wfll benefit from the expert coaching 
which b available within a high-powered unit- Call Simon Scott. 


MATRIMONIAL/CIVIL 


N E London 


'Ibc-£28,000 BANKING LITIGATION Devon 


Tb c£32,000 


Experienced litigation solicitor is required by this busy practice. Tbe workload has a 
matrimonial bias combin e d with general dvil litigation friehHffng; landlord and 
matters. Great importance is attached to personality and die ability to effectively a 
demanding clientele. Please call Richard Morgan. 


COMP/COMM PROPERTY Bath 


Tbci45,000 


Large, varied, heavywefeht caseload m secured/unsecnred loan8,secunties, 
enforoement and insolvencies is available to Banking Ungator of c2-4 yis PQE who seejs 
the enhanced quaHw of life which is available in the countryside, without loss ol [quality _oi 
work or status. With London or other dry -centre training you should swiftly ann tor 
Partnership. Call Simon Scott 


Large reputable firm requires a senior lawyer for Lheir Business and CcamnerciaJ Property 
Units. Covering a broad spectrum of work, clients include charities and education 
commercial property specialists. Good marketing skills and a sense of hum our are wmhiK^ 
Contact Sophie Malim. 


DOMESTIC PROPERTY 


Cornwall 


Tb £25.000 


COMM LITIGATION 


Sooth Coast 


Tb cJl30,000 


Highly respected Son seeks a litigator to join this busy department. Wide variety of work 
with particular emphasis on property and construction litigation and IP marty rs, Excellent 
prospects. Contact Sophie Malim. 


TAX AND TRUSTS 


Snrrey 


Tb cJ-50,000 


Leading national commercial and taxi aw firm with a growing reputation for its international 
work is looking to recruit a senior lawyer. The department services a strong base of high- 
net- worth clients, undertakes international tax planning, trust tiuniagemertf tax compliance 
and probate work. Contact Sophie Malim. . 


I j-arKna Sf mrh West firm requires an ambitious and enthusiastic soHcitQEfexecuuve to take 
on and develop an existing caseload. Based at a thriving branch office, you will benefit from 
an element of autonomy and a quality client- base. Contact Bridget Lavin. 

PERSONAL INJURY Devon Package Tb £30,000 

Respected regional practice a sotici tor/executive for a full P lan ti f f caseload. Suit 

technically skilled lawyers with an interest in rna rkftrtng - Membership of the nsrsonal Injury 
Panel a distinct advantage. Contact Bridget Lavin. 

PARTNER DESIGNATE West Cornwall Package Tb £50,000 

Oty life?... Get a Life! 

Our client, a Leading Commercial practice based in Cbrnw&ll, seeks a dynamic individual to 
steer Its Commercial D epartm ent into the Millennium. Contact Bridget Lavin. 


PERSONAL INJURY 


Devon 


Tb cJ-30,000 TAX TRUSTS 


Leading pexsonal injury practice requires a Plantiff Personal Iiguiy SoIkatonOegal executive 
with up to 4 years PQE. Must be able to develop and handle thdr own caseload. Rewarding 
work with excellent prospects. Contact Sophie Malim. 


Bristol 


To £45,000 
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Legal Opportunities 

No. 87 Chancery Lane, London WC2A 1BD. Tel: 0171 404 9966 Fax: 0171 404 9955 


Senior solicitor sought by rti>< rj-wBng Commercial firm based in Bristol. Responsible for a 
quality caseload acting for both Corporate entities and private individuals, this position has 
Partnership Prospects. Contact Bridget Lavin. 
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LONDON BOROUGH 
OF HARROW 


Opportunities with... 

BOROUGH SECRETARIAT & LEGAL SERVICES 

■ TRAINEE SOLICITOR for September I 998 
(Two years fixed term) 

Starting salary; £1 8,795 (inclusive of London Weighting - subject to annual 
local government pay award; and increments in April 1999 and April 2000) 

Harrow Legal Services ("HLS”) is the small in-house team which provides all of Harrow CounaTs legal services. 
We offer a friendly working environment where the emphasis is on quality, flexibility and team working. We are 
committed to achieving Investors in People accreditation and to the Government’s Best Value objectives. 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified candidates seeking a training contract commencing m September 
1998. 

We offer the opportunity to gain valuable experience across the full range of legal work in a Local Authority. 
Under the supervision of senior solicitors you will take responsibility for your own caseload including 
conveyancing, contracts, civil and criminal litigation, town planning, advocacy, social services and housing law as 
well as research. 

The successful candidate wfll probably have a 1st class or upper second class degree and have successfully 
completed the Law Society’s Legal Practice Course preferably with a commendation or distinction (or be 
expected to do so by their tutor if currently taking the LPC) and will be able to demonstrate the potential to 
mature rapidly into a fully competent local government lawyer. 

Excellent written and verbal communication skills, a willingness to learn and the ability to contribute to the high 
quality standards Harrow Legal Services has set itself are essential attributes. 

The dosing date for receipt of applications is 9th April 1 998. Please note that we will only consider folly 
completed application forms (no CVs, thank you). Interviews are likely to take place in the week commencing 
20th April, but this date may change- 


Applications are especially welcomed from people with disabilities, members of black and other ethnic 
minority communities and women as they are under represented at this level within the Authority. 

For an application form and information pack, contact the Personnel Office, P.O. Box 57 
CMc Centre, Station Road, Harrow. Middlesex HA I 2XF. Telephone 0181 424 1017 
(answerphone outside office hours). * t,BlE0 
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To advertise in this section please call Albert Blackburn 
on 0171 293 2311 or Isobel Clift on 0171 293 2272. 
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property lawyer 


iradoUnJon Ann, Pattinsron and Brown- 
for an en*a«tfc and quamy 
drtvtm 2/3 years qualified sofldtorto 
support tfvi conveyancing partner (n a 
and ttepandifig departnMnt, 
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commerciiti, domestic and 
™ or «« and tenant 

T^^wcpwiet^^bean . . 
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In just a. year, the Criminal Cases Review Commission 
is beginning to convince defence solicitors that 
rt means business. Grania Langdon-Down reports 


THEY ACTUALLY talk to us. They ring 
os up and discuss details of cases we have 
sent them They even come to meet us." 
A year after the Criminal Cases Review 
Commission began work investigating po- 
tential miscarriages of justice, the note of 
disbelief in the voices of defence solicitors 
and other campaigners is still markecL 
. The commission got off to a flying start, 

. referring the cases of Danny MacNamee, 
jailed in 1987 for conspiracy to cause the 
Hyde Park bombings, Mahmood Matt an, 
the Somali sailor hanged in 1952 for mur- 
dering a Cardiff shopkeeper, and Derek 
Bentley, hanged in 1953, back to the 
Court of Appeal within eight months of 
starting work. In February, the first of the 
commission's referrals to come before the 
Court of Appeal led to the quashing of Mr 
Mattan's conviction. 

Afteryears of struggling with the Home 
Office's C3 department, which was re- 
sponsible for reviewing suspected mis- 
carriages until March last year, it is the 
contrast in style between the two that 
prompts most comment from solicitors. 

Jim Nichol, who represented the 
Bridgewater Three, is dealing with the com- 
mission over the M25 case, where three 
men were jailed for life in 1990 for mur- 
der and other crimes in and around Sur- 
rey. He says it is too eaiiy to judge whether 
the commission will produce the right 
results. However, he believes it is open to 
ideas and, on that level is ‘'incomparably 
better'* than the Home Office. 

Razia Karim, legal officer for campaign 
group Justice agrces/Tn the past, you sent 
a case t<? tbeHomeOffictfand irwas like 
a Mack hole. Ifoti heafri hofiimg for years . 
and were then told yes or no. The com- 
mission will teO you the name of the per- 
son reviewing the case. They are very willing 
to discuss ideas and to come down to Lon- 
don to meet us.” 

One of Justice’s cases dealt with by the 
Commission involved MaiyDruhan, who 
was sentenced to life in 1989 for a double 
murder. Justice petitioned the Home Of- 
fice for an appeal in 1993, which was con- 
sidering rejecting the case when, last year, 
it was transferred to the commission. 
After a nine-month investigation, the 
co mmis sion decided to refer MsDruhaa's 


case to the Court of Appeal “I was 
pleasedwhhtbeh'appniadLltwasveiyrfif- 
ferent to the Home Office, given that noth- 
ing substantially new bad happened,” says 
Ms Karim. 

However, Justice was concerned about 
a backlog of cases buDdiog up - new cas- 
es are still waiting to be allocated a case- 
worker six months after being submitted. 
Apart from the 272 cases that were trans- 
ferred from the Home Office - which 
arrived in die “ moist dreadful state”, ac- 
cording to one of the commissioners - the 
commissi on took on 12 from the North- 
ern Ireland Office. Of these 284 cases, 193 
are still open. 

New cases come in at the rate of four 
a day, with only one in 10 applicants legal- 
ly represented. Of the 1,330 applications 
received by the end of March, 218were be- 
ing worked on, leaving 807 still open. The 
commission has completed 305 cases - re- 
ferring 12 to the Court of Appeal refus- 
ing 38 and rejecting 255 casesbecause they 
did not come within the commission’s 
jurisdiction or were without merit 

The commission’s brief, set out in the 
Criminal Appeal Act 1995, requires it to 
consider whether there is a “real possibil- 
ity” that a conviction wOl be quashed if die 
case is given a further hearing in the Court 
of AppeaL For a case to be tefened, there 
has to be an argument or evidence which 
has not been raised during the trial or al 
appeal or exceptional circumstances. 

The commission, based in Binnmgham, 
is made ip of 14 commission's and 24 case- 
workers. Its budget of neariy£6m has been 
^ 3.6 ■ 

caseworkers. The obmmiaabnere are keen 
to talk about their role withk a criminal 
justice system that is still trying to rebuild 
public confidence after a series of devas- 
tating miscarriages of justice, inclnding the 
Birmingham Six and the Guildford Four. 

Former crown prosecutor Fiona King, 
who also spent 10 years as a defence 
solicitor, is a part-time commissioner. She 
says the commission was the first organi- 
sation within the criminal justice system to 
bring European-styie inquisitorial powers 
to bear on cases. 

“A lot of miscarriages stem from our ad- 
versarial procedures, where it isn’t so 
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Free at last: Gerry C onion (above) of the Guildford Four celebrates his release, one of a series of devastating miscarriages of justice Peter Macdiarmid 


much a search for the truth of who com- 
mitted the dime but a search farjUc most 
likely candidate," she says. The daises that 
have come to us fall into groups almost by 
age. fo the 1970s, there were problems over 
identification. In the 1970s and early 
1980s, it was false confessions. After the 
Police and Criminal Evidence Act 1984, it 
was disclosure. However, we will. need more 
cases under qtrcbdt before we can say this 
or that needs changing." 

The question of what information dis- 
covered during its investigation the com- 
mission chooses to dsdose to an applicant 
and when it discloses it is something tbatwor- 
ries defence lawyers. Section 17 of the 1995 
Act gives the cranmBsion wide powers to ob- 
tain material teid by public bodies. It B con- 
sidering asking the Government to extend 
that power to cover private organisations. 

Commissioner Professor Leonard 
Leigh, a former law lecturer, is responsi- 
ble for 11 of the more complicated cases 
and is overseeing another 15. He says the 


commission tends to wait until it has com- 
pleted its investigations before disclosing 
material to avoid a “running guerrilla war" 
with applicants’ solicitors. 

If the commission decides to refer a 


resentadons will then be followed up. 

But many solicitors worry that the 
Commission is setting too hard a lest for 
cases to win referral to the Court of Ap- 
peal Jane Winter, of campaign group 


After years of struggling with the Home Office’s 
C3 department, it is the contrast in style between 
the two that prompts most comment from solicitors 


case, it will disclose as much information 
as possible to the defence and the Crown 
Prosecution Service. If it decides not to, 
first it will send a letter to the applicant 
setting out the preliminary reasons for the 
decision and any documents, allowing 28 
days for comments. Any reasonable rep- 


British Irish Rights Watch, met with the 
commission tins month and raised concerns 
of Northern Ireland lawyers that com- 
missioners will only refer “dead certs" and 
that they are not sufficiently aware of the 
background of the Diplock regime. 

She says the commission is “very open” 


to the idea of undertaking more training 
in this field and intends visiting Northern 
Ireland to meet with people in the legal pro- 
fession. It has also offered reassurance 
about the criteria for referrals. They told 
us about a number of cases they are in- 
tending to refer, which nobody could say 
are dead certainties.” 

Another concern is the commission’s use 
of police investigators. So for, it has insti- 
gated pob'ce inquiries into six cases. Pro- 
fessor Leigh says: “Realistically, there 
isn't anything else we can da We have an 
investigations adviser and some of the case- 
workers have police or legal experience. 
But in some of the major inquiries, you 
need a team of seven or eight officers. If 
we had our own investigators, we’d need 
about 70 people and no government is go- 
ing to give you those sorts of resources.” 

Criminal Cases Reiiew Commission, Alpha 
Tower, 21-22 Suffolk Street, Qucenswav, 
Birmingham B1 ITT (0121 633 18001 


’ Muscling in on your move 

Ignore conveyancing call-centres at your peril, Nick Hilbome warns solicitors 
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CONVEYANCING was once 
the bread and butter of many 
small high-street solidtors. 
The income from it was even 
used to subsidise the work of : 
other departments. Not any 
longer. A threat to has emerged 
in the past year which is po- . 
tenlially more dangerous than 

•" furious price-cuttmg, the anaval 
of licensed conveyancers or 
fee prospect of rocketing pro- 
g-ssonal indemnity premiu ms 
' f In April 1997, Britain’s 
' hjggest estate agents, Hambro ■ 
V&bmUiywide, opened its first-, 
seven-day conveyancing call- 
cfentre in Waking, Surrey. "Rvo 
. national sotitiiors firms bavefoT- 
lowed suit and are experiencing 

* - * phenomenal rates of growth. 

: Conveyancers know these caB- 

: centres will attract a big chunk 
” of the naricet - but how big? 

Shoosmiths & Harrison, a 
Solicitors* firm with offices 
•'.'across the Midlands and South, 

" developed its Property Direct 
: conveyancing operation to 
"wade alongside Hnmbro Coiid- 
frywide's second call-centre, 
-which opened in Northampton 
mJune 1997. Shoosmiths has 
- been able to offer its services 
toother clients, most recently 
Barclays Mortgages' 

; Graham New, managing 

* partner at Sboosmitte, 

* mtstoolavdowo the impact o 



House calls: do the conveyancing over the phone 
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I ima dominant market share 
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The philosophy Hambro and 
the tenders have is not so much 
tomdoB loads of money as to 
gain control of the house-buy- 
ing process,* he says. “Direct 
lenders are becoming more so- 
phiaibttedinthe^ way they deal 
wife mh rfgpgrea' S orting OUI in- 
structkins into foe traditional 
fiaggienfed market, they have 
:howquickfyand 
jobis.done." 
Direct is divided 
fastoe^gblpara- 
supervised by. 
working on a 
-NcW claims that 
iverage time of a 





conveyancing operation by up 
■ to 50 per cent, to around six to 
eight weeks. Fees start from 
£295 for sales or purchases. 

Property Direct currently 
employs 60 to 70 staff, a figure 
.which Mr New aims to double 
by the end of the year. “Our 
view is that this is foe future of' 
conveyancing," he says. “Not 
everyone will instruct a direct 
conveyancing operation, but 
people are becoming much 
more used to; buying services 
directly from home using the - 
phone. They don’t want to take 
h alf a day off to see a solicitor,” 
;- .Kevin Doolan, banking and 


re- 


finance partner at Eversheds, 
Britain's biggest national law 
firm. Eversheds has co-operat- 
ed with Hambro Countrywide 
in its Cardiff call-centre, opened 
last month, and a Manchester 
centre is due to open in ApriL 
Other national firms, Ham- 
monds Suddards, Dibb Lupton 
Alsop and Adcfleshaw Booth & 
Co are said to be keen to move 
into domestic conveyancing. 

Mr Doolan also anticipates 
a future of exponential growth, 
with the 100 or so staff currently 
employed in Cardiff and Man- 
chester doubling in numbers 
every nine months. “It’s an in- 
credible rate of growth, but the 
demand is definitely out there,” 
he says. 'All we are doing is 
mimicking things our lender 
clients have already done.” 

Doolan estimates that the 
conveyancing caff-centres prob- 
ably control around 5 per cent 
of a market worth anything up 
to £50Qm. In twoyears’ time, he 
predicts tins figure wiQ reach 25 
per cent, and as much as 40 per 
cent in five years. 

“Before Direct line there 
were msnrance brokers on eveiy 
High Street. Where- are they 
now?Theonlywayanallsqtio- 
itors’ffrmsare going to be able 
to ccnnpetejsty get-together 
and forming groups. There isno 
reason why a group of small 
films could riot do exactly what 
we’re doing,” he says. 

Hick Hilbome is news editor of 
'Solicitors Journal \ 
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MEDICAL NEGLIGENCE Tb £35,000 

This wel-known medtonvsfefid City tim has a thriving 
pcainUtf metical negtgence practice that wffl give a 2+ 
years qualified speolalst every opportunity to bdd a 
reputeten for wortaig on soma of the highest proffer 
and moet chalengtog cases h the field. A good 
opening for the right person. Rah D47BS5 

PROPERTY 1b £70,000 

Bnjoy the toneigft at one of London* most Ngtvpm«8 
law firms as a senior properly assistant with 2-5 vraars 1 
pqe. With a strong metis denteb. there w* be some 
interesting and varied work, and as you wi be woMng 
in Vn firm* most profitable dep a rt m ent, the prospects 
tor partnership are excelent. Reft D2B225 

TAX To £38,000 

If. as a 0-2 wars lyraMed corporate tax lawyer, you 
warfi to (tevtfop both you practice aqwrimra cl major 
Cny deals and you academic study at tna subject. took 
no iurVier. Thb highly prof teC te medium- seed practice 
wl encourage you to do both. The work wfl oe a mot ol 
transactional and aflveory Ret D4811B 

PENStONS/BENEHTS Tb £40,000 

The raeson this bating Cay firm has a wtVkkad and 

repuiaflon that many tiger practices erwy b Because 

of me way It mots te Jawyara. giving mem el they need 
to became top-notch advisas. If you haws 1-3 years' 
pqa n psndofvamptoyeo Denote work, this mcxra wi 
set yau i*J fur the rest of you career. Rah D22238 

INSOLVENCY lb ES0.BQ0 

Hxj might as wof sort at the tap. and tfw London 
office erf this major national firm is just that tor notv 
eontsnttovB insolvency work. The darts, the 
experience and the salaries are unbeatable h the 
field, whether you have Q-i or 2-3 yeera* pqe. Ybu 
corfd Da a company/commeros lawyer kxMng to 
switch. Ref: D29089 

CAPITAL MARKETS To £70,000 

Promotion that wi eoon see you appointed a vice- 
prwtoert, as well as a safcvy that Is great even 
wtihouf the huge bonus - JS a good We to-hevge a 
raw of the wotidU taedng finance housas. n needs 
corporate or banking lawyers et al levels tor s bread 
capiW markets rote that also takes in corporat e 
finance. Rafc D38019 


LITIGATION To £40,000 

if you can hande a ug and vanod caseload, and work 
dosdy wfih dents, then you wl have a very bnghi future 
st this expendng Cry firm, which has Mst corrptteci a 
very good merger. A togaftx win 3-7 years* pqe wrf 
have 3 5060 legal expenses nsurersfeereral 
cornm a cBl spa rilheg work. Ret tX7B01 

ri/lP To £75,000 

This top 10 Coy firm offers an exciting cockia* of high 
auafty work and prospects to ambitious 1T/P lawyers 
with 2-5 years' pqa a that was not enough, you w* 
have a name on your CV thet wll took good whatever 
you do, end a training and development programme 
mat wi help you become a real expert. Rob D16886 

CQHP0RATE7C0MMERC1AL To £50,000 

A US firm without the usual bang pressures - that* 
the ofler from the London office of this US frm, which 
naecto a ovporaia/ceirnmefcial lawyer with 1 -4 years' 
pqe and mta katng skas to advise on a broad spread 
of work, much of it n metis, such as film contracts. 
Ref: D1 7532 

SHIPPING LITIGATION To £30,000 

\bus coiid be a titanic career n shppfng Mgation 
titBr a tour of duty at fhb testing ncha bm yi the City, 
bur do not wony - there are no icebergs to tear Bwfl 
be U steam ahead lor a shppng itigator with 2-3 
years' pqe who can show denis both erahusiasm end 
a common-sense approach. Ret D5598 

UTtGATlON Ta £40,000 

Wt* rrtekfiS tf>s Wast &td espedsly attractive 

is its maricet-ieating metis practice and a tratrvng 
p rogramme that wi ensure you are ready io hande 
a chafeangng and varied co mmm a a l lugation 
caseload. As wd as 1-2 yaara* pqe, you need Ve 
peraonaHy to stand on your own iwo feet wnh dents. 
Ref: Ml 348 

PROJECT FINANCE To EEqnity 

After an Mtiai spd h this top C«y firms London 
office, you wi retocote to Hong Kong io play a key 
rota In a preyed finance practice which s the anvy d 
many targer firms. An extremely UcraUve equity 
p artneishp s the reward fix a sencr lawyer who can 
show oxcofiont practise davetopmert and language 
skfe. Reft 027180 


For funner mtormaOon, m 
cnrrp'ew ccnWsnce. pieay? 
contact ASson Jacobs. Gtavin 
Sharps or Tim Marshall (ail 
quaffed lawyers) on 01 71-405 
8082(0171-731 5689 or D171- 
794 8188pversrigaAwioi<mfc] or 
write to them al QD Legal. 
Contdonbai lax; 0171-831 8394. 


OD Legal 
37-41 Bedford Row 
London 
WC1R4JH 
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Molluscs, mud and a face to die for 
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Nicholas Schoon is beguiled by a bog that 
has a hold on its admirers, and their boots 
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T HE little-known mud 
springs of Wootton Bas- 
se II in Wiltshire are a 
weird, beguiling natural phe- 
nomenon. They are not much 
to look at and The Independent 
found them rather dangerous. 
But they do steadily disgorge 
the most exquisite fossils along 
with vicious grey ooze and they 
seem to be unique, not just in 
Britain but in the world. 

A visit was called lor after we 
heard that Wxttton Bassett’s 
town counriTs finance and gen- 
eral purpose committee had put 
forward the springs for World 
Heritage status. The council 
hopes to persuade Cabinet cul- 
ture supremo Chris Smith to 
seek Unesco's highest acco- 
lade for them, putting this lit- 
tle bog alongside Britain’s 17 
existing World Heritage Sites 
which include Canterbury 
Cathedral, Stonehenge and the 
Georgian glory of Bath. 

We were shown round by 
councillor Eric Hodges, a 68- 
year-oW retired biology teadier 
who is the spring’s greatest en- 
thusiast. A short tramp along a 
canal low-path, a sharp right- 
hand turn towards the copse 
and there before our eyes was 
the largest of the springs -a big 


pond full of nothing but grey 
mud, surrounded by barbed 
wire fencing with a danger sign. 

The councillor nimbly 
crossed the wire and guided us 
around, showing off several of 
the vegetation-surrounded 
vents from which Jurassic slime 
wells ceaselessly from below. 
He took me to Hancock’s Wa- 
ter, a neighbouring stream into 
which the mud pours and 
where fossils can be found. 

Back in 1974 workers from 
a sewage works a few hundred 
metres down stream noticed the 
flow of mud down the water 
course and went to investigate 
the source. They decided to dig 
down into one of the vents, but 
that caused a terrifying blow 
out. The earth shook and slime 
jetted high in the air plastering 
the surrounding trees. 

Clearly, what had been 
thought of as merely a local bog 
was altogether more potent 
Wiltshire County Council tried 
to plug one of the vents by drop- 
ping 100 tons of rubble down 
it That disappeared without 
trace and the area of mud ex- 
panded, turning it into the 
slime pond you can see today. 

Investigations by scientists 
from the British Geological 
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Perfectly preserved: Some of thefossKsed ammonites (above) stfll with their mother-of-pearf lustre, whkft rise out ofWba 
to Helen’s Unisex Haw Salon In the Wiltshire town, makes an excellent rejuve na ti n g face mask, seen (left) being applied to 


Survey and elsewhere have be- 
gun to unravel how the springs 
work. Their starting point is the 
ground-water which, under 
pressure, moves upw ards out of 
a layer of porous limestone, the 
Coral Rag, lying 70ft deep. 

This rising water moves into 
a layer of day deposited in a 
shallow sea about 150 millio n 
years ago. It appears that die 
water has opened large caverns 
in the solid day, full of mud. 
This breaks out at the surface 
vents forming large blisters. 
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athkk^ey ooze that, accordmg 
Photograph: john Lawrence 


where some of the mud con- 
geals and some oozes into the 
stream. AD this and more Mr 
Hodges explained as we ex- 
plored the springs - and then 
disaster strode He misjudged a 
step and plunged deep into 
rand which nearly covered the 
top of both Wellington boots. 
Wt managed to free first him 
then one of the boots, but the 
other proved quite impossible 
to wresde out and lies there stiD. 

As he hobbled away un- 
booted, be explained his vision 


for the'praspective World Her- 
itage site. There would be se- 
cure viewing platforms from 
which visitors could gaze at the 
mod, while large interp retati on 
boards wcniM explain the work- 
ing and history of the springs- 
The ooze is popular at He- 
len’s Unisex Hair Salon in 
Wootton Bassett, where man- ' 
ageress Amanda Hamilton of- 
fers it free as a rejuvenating face 
mask. “After 15 minutes it dries 
and shrinks to form a really 
tight mask,” she said. “It exfo- 


liates and plumps up tite-dem/ 
a treat" 

At the Natural Environ- 
ment Research Council’s head- 
quarters in nearby Swindon, 
Neville Hoflingwoith, a senior 
geologist, showed me fossils he 
had found at the spring?. The. 
ammonites, little mofluscs, still 
had their original mother of 
pearl shells with a lustre mid 
hne which made them look like 
strange jewellery. 

There were ancient Jurassic 
shrimps and even the vertebra 


reptfle. prr^^neffflf hft^eariy 
fijssflrtamtiBgi^ri^tfiere, Mr 

Hbflxngwottii fefi fate awfentugr 

to his chest. *1 was ahsafately;- 
texrified/’. hesaid, . . 

The Government desgnat 
ed the mud springs an Official 
She of Special Scientific Inter- 
est earlier this year. But even 
though Chris Smith has said be 
wants to see a fewmore British 
Worid Heritage sites which are 
natural rather than man-made, 
ft is hard to see Wootton Bas- 


sett’s mod springs mounting a 
serious challenge to places such 
as Oxford,which are also try- 
ing to get on this most select of 
lists, ^rid Heritage sites have 
to be of outstanding value sig- 
mfieatra m all mankind "We’ll 
consider any site ... but we have 
beemstressing that the criteria 
are extremely strict,” said a 
spokeswoman for the Depart- 
ment of Culture. 

Undaunted, Mr Hodges irF 
sists: “Ourmud springs axe ab- 
solutely unusual and unique.” 
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Glorious: The mud pond (left) creased after sewage workers dug into a natural vent at the springs in 1974 — the result 
was a btavwout which costed nearby tress In slime. A hazard sign deters unwary walkers Pho t ogra p hs : Auxin HaiyWHjjS 
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26 English architect’s mean 
about Latin American 
city (9) 

27 If Ann's sure, it could re- 
sult in inequality (10) 

DOWN 

1 Fellow's proper shocking 

2 Case for getting fit (4) 

3 Settles for taking in fifty 
quails (8) 

4 IbW of opening total (5) 

5 Important directions giv- 
en ahead of chase (7) 

6 liberal tendency of an in- 


iai 

m\ 


7 Pointed spine 
flowering plant (6) 
12 American gambler 
with more nooeful 


ACROSS 

I Defray man who doesn’t 
hang about? (4,6) 

8 Essential that army unit 
is completely endrded 

9 Lumber stolen from 
Russian flower girl (4) 

10 Priest has misrepresented 
Hebrew prophet (6) 

II Outlines East Ham dub's 
plan (8) 


13 Go mad over a female 
splitting rice dish (6) 

14 Traveller has break and - 
goes out East to stay (8) 

17 Give way about partv, 
making one think (8) 

19 Fail to get into court 
room (5) 

21 Definite mix-up about 
one's second crass (8) 

23 Dazed state Proust’s writ- 
ten about (6) 

25 Front made of metal (4) 


against filling in (9) 

16 Sentence that’s a joke? 
(3-5) 

18 Prison press for paymen 
information around mkl 
October (7) 

20 Yielding money held by 


area of the country (5T 
Land in Lewis left to oer 


24 Land in Lewis left 

(4) 
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Tate a closer look at the 
amarfrigspecfficationsof 
MJBTs 333Mhz systems 
based on Inters fastest 

Pentium* If processor. 
Unbeatable spedfleation, 
pedbnftande and price ' 
comhmeto deflver the best 
value for the power user. 
Interest Free Credit and a 
Free Epson 600 or 800 
printer make these offers too 
good to mlssl 


• Intol 333mw Pmmmr a Procassor 

• 128Mb SDRAM 

• 8.4Gb um ATA-33 hart drive 

• 8Mb AGP X2 AH Rags Pra {Expert @ Work) 
30 ffBphtcs 

• PC-TV system with Tetetexr and video 
.capture 

• 56K Rodwwfl flash upsadeeble voice 



iW Glitter 
lild porn ch 


• Full Videophone tndudfcg COLOUR Video 
Camera ■ 

• iff SVGA&28tip screen ur optional 

extra) , 

• 32 speed MAX CO-flOM drive ,.‘J? 

• Creative wMtobte sound 

• 5i2K pipeSne burse cache •? .*' 

• IBM Odd voice raoofintdon . -V 

rn MJN ATX system Wtf 440LX chipset 

• Premium speaker syston (not shown), 
headset microphone and joystick 

• Windows 35, and lutts Smststdta ‘97* 

• ABsandartltanxw induing floppy itfve, 
mous e, keyboard, and sandard ports - 

• HtBE Epson 600 CBtaor pdntar OMsd dU 


• Hurt 333Mhz Pentium* H Processor 

• 128Mb SDRAM . 

• 84Gb ultra ATA-33 hart Ask 

• 8Mb AGP X2A77 Rage Pro (Expert @ 
Wok) 3 D gaphks- 

•JC-TV system n$> Tetetert and videa 


• FuB Videophone inducing COLOUR Video 
- Camera 

• 1ST flora targa SVGA 0-26 dp screen 

• 32 speed MAX CD-ROM drive . 

• GreeBwfcLabfi 3D wvetabte sound 

• 512K pk^ne buret cache 

• IBM Gm vOce recognition 

• MIN ATX system with Intel 440UC diipa-t- 


d &4Gb Hatri Disk 

tfVokxXype 

128Mb SDRAM 

ij) VMwoWkww 

JfS 8Mb AGPX2 Graphics Q PC-TV 

igl IS” Screen on XL 

0 MOO dpi print 

FREE - 

: : 1 
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(showi). headset mertphone and joysOck 
.• Wnckms 95 sod Lotus Smartsuke *97* 





Buy NOW„. 
Pay Sept *38 
Interest 


0 % 

in 


£2348 £1 


txBrn&a; MJN 333-2t Pay just fflOSLTO deposit 
ana then nothing fa- 6 montfl*. AIW S months 
W «ha resL Total petee -*arii'nu HOBBS 
+S5 dettvoy + VAT'- £2025.TO>PRCWarty 
b fu*y repay wWiin S nwntta. *jfc4ect 

» starts, vimtan detadt neflaUe wffrtuwst. 


Tel: 01282 777 555 




The ri^ht chc 


1* March 


UHWxclotaitHW. 
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